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The Growth of Plants. 


From the first movement of the germ in the seed the 
farmer commits to the soil, till the full maturity of the 
crop it produces, is one continuous series of chemical 
changes, combinations and effects; and all these changes 
and combinations are regulated and controlled by those 
physiological laws that were established “in the begin- 
ning.” Animals and plants, from infancy to their full 
growth, are gradually made upof atomic accumulations 
and accretions. Day by day the processes of absorp- 
tion, assimilation and enlargement go on; and a few 
months of favorable weather suffices to grow from a 
grain of Indian corn, a plant in all its parts a thousand 
fold heavier than the parent seed. . 

The atoms of which the plant has been built up, have 
always, each of them, existed since the creation, pos- 
sessed of the properties then conferred on them. Those 
elementary substances that compose our farm products, 
in themselves are indestructible and unchangeable ; 
yet they have been endowed with the quality of com- 
bining in an infinity of ways, and producing an endless 
variety of products, but upon the decomposition of these 
products, by the slow process of natural decay, or by 
the more active action of fire, they are resolved into 
their approximate or ultimate elements. But by the 
action of decay, or that of fire, these elements are not 
lost, for there is no such word as José in the whole vocabu- 
lary of nature. 

The living plant cannot change the character of the 
atoms presented to it—it flourishes or dies, according as 
they are food or poison; it can but select those proper 
for its growth; and the growth of the plant, whether 
luxuriant or stinted, (other conditions being equal,) will 
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be according to the accumulation and availability in the 
soil of those atoms which form the substance of our 
cultivated plants. These atoms so abound in the fertile 
virgin soils of the West, and are so readily available to 
the plants, that it requires but little skill on the part of 
the husbandman to grow maximum crops. But on long 
cultivated soils, if originally fertile, there is usually a 
deficiency of many of those constituents so necessary 
for the production of large crops of corn, grain, and 
grasses. Here ther, knowledge and skill become neces- 
sary on the part of the farmer, for the successful prose- 
cution of his business. This skill in part, consists of 
that knowledge in agriculture which enables him to pro- 
cure from the cheapest sources, the plant-food so neces- 
sary for his growing crops, for this is a matter of “ dol- 
lars and cents” with him. 

The great body of our farmers must depend princi- 
pally upon the manure of their farm stock, and other 
manurial resources of the farm, for growing remunera- 
tive crops and keeping up the fertility of their land. 
In the proper management and application of farm ma- 
nure, depends much of the success of profitable farm- 
ing. The want of care and forethought on the part of 
many of our farmers in regard to this matter, is very 
much to be regretted. In some excursions we have 
made this winter, we have seen hundreds of loads of 
manure lying at the hovel windows, exposed to the 
washing of rains and melting snows, whereby much of 
the valuable soluble portions of the manure were car- 
ried off in the dark-colored rills of water that coursed 
from the yard; while there had been no provision made 
to save the liquid portion voided by the stock. These 
liquids hold in solution much of the real fertilizing mat- 
ters of the manure, and they should not be suffered to 
run to waste. In the long run, we think farmers can 
generally expend money in the saving and composting 
their manures, much more profitably than in the pur- 


chase of guano or superphosphates. There may be 
some exceptions. But the use of these concentrated 
manures, if of prime quality, does not add anything to 
the permanent improvement of the soil, but usually 
tends to hasten its exhaustion of many of the naturally 
fertile substances it contained. 

The plowing in of clover, or manure composted with 
two or three times its bulk of swamp muck, or leaves 
and mold from the woods, will give immediate returns, 
and at the same time add lasting fertility to the land. 
We are happy to say however, in our excursions above 
alluded to, that we in numerous instances, witnessed 
among farmers great improvements in the management 
of the farm manure, over that of fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Scores of them have barn-cellars, in which the 
manure of their stock is stored and protected from waste. 
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Reclaiming Swamps—Underdraining. 


Unproductive Swamp Lands and their Uses—Their Re- 
clamation Profitable—An Example of Underdraining — 
Character of the Swamp—Open Drains Insufficient— 
Surprising Effect of Thorough-Draining—Satisfactory 
Results— Cost, $26 per acre—Conclusions to Open and 
Under Drains. 


Very many farms are disfigured by tracts of marsh 
or swamp land, of various extent and characteristics, 
but alike in being nearly valueless in their present un- 
improved condition, for all the purposes of agriculture, 
They may afford a covert for birds, or a haunt for rep- 
tiles, and perhaps some wild berries and coarse grasses ; 
but their growth, unlike that of the forest, deteriorates 
rather than increases in value with each succeeding 
year. Yet when cleared and drained, these wastes and 
eye-sores of the provident husbandman, become the 
most easily cultivated and productive part of the farm. 
The reclamation may be expensive, yet generally a 
very few years will repay the outlay, and bring in an 
additional handsome profit. 

In our opening paper on this subject, (Co. Gent., p. 
185,) we quoted an example in which eighteen acres 
were reclaimed by open drains, at an expense of some 
$50. We propose now to refer to the statement of an- 
other farmer, whose experience was also called out by 
the offer of premiums by our State Ag. Society. In 
this case nine acres were thoroughly underdrained with 
tile, at a cost nearly five times that of our former in- 
stance, yet we doubt not that the experiment of the 
latter is as entirely, and will be as permanently, satis- 
factory to the owner as that of the former can be. 

At the risk of repeating facts already known to a por- 
tion of our readers, (yet, in our opinion, worthy of be- 
ing restated in this connection,) we condense from the 
NY. Ag. Transactions for 1855, the statement of 
Wm. Johnson, near Geneva, to whom a premium of $10 
was awarded for reclaiming swamp lands. The lot, 
when it came into his possession, was overgrown with 
small trees, bushes, willows, bog-grass, &c., according 
to the surface ; being a rough uneven piece, full of holes, 
in which water stood the greater part of the year. The 
soil was vegetable mold, interspersed with clay knolls; 
the subsoil a tenacious clay, and it received the water 
running from a large tract of surrounding lands. The 
first work done upon it, was the season after its pur- 
chase, when the trees and brush were cut off and burn- 
ed, and an open ditch run through the lowest part, 
which carried off the greater part of the surface water 
and improved it materially, but still left it too wet for 
successful tillage. 

In 1855, Mr. J. concluded to finish the work by thor- 
oughly underdraining his field. He cut a main ditch 
thirty inches deep through the lowest part of the swamp, 
putting six-inch tile in the same, (after finishing ‘side- 
drains,) the whole expense being 58} cents per rod, or 
about $25 for forty-two rods. Into this, cross drains 
were led at about two rods apart, and at nearly right 
angles with the main drain, 120 rods being laid with 
two-inch tile, and 510 rods with one and a half inch 
tile; the total cost of the latter drains being 324 cents 
per rod, that of the former, four cents more. In the 
main drain the tile were laid upon boards, to secure 
them from sinking unevenly into the soil, or from being 
filled up from its pressure from beneath—a precaution 
often required in case of large-sized horse-shoe tile, on 
any but hardpan gravelly soils. 

“Now,” to quote the statement, “ for the result. 
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the drains progressed, the water began to disappear 
from the surface, and within about one week after the 
drains were dug, the water entirely disappeared from 
the /owest places. The effect was striking to every one 
who saw it; that portion drained being entirely dry, 
while the other portion immediately joining was lite- 
rally soaked with water, and as fast as the drains pro- 
gressed the water would rapidly disappear. The ex- 
periment has proved entirely satisfactory.” It is now 
one of the driest lots on the farm; fit to work at any 
time, and producing abundantly. The expense of drain- 
ing was about $26 per acre. 

We have little hesitation from our own experience, 
in advising open drains at first, in all large marshes 
where there is much depth of muck, not only because 
we believe them amply sufficient to carry off the sur- 
face water and allow of the settling of the boggy soil, 
but because some time must elapse after the surface 
water is removed, before underdrains can be so laid as 
to be permanently efficient. When, however, the miry, 
boggy marsh gains a settled and grassy surface, and yet 
that grass is coarse and innutritious because of water 
in the soil, then it will be wisdom to underdrain thor- 
oughly, and we know for the farmer, with such land, of 
no better or more paying enterprise in which he can 
embark. 
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Agricultural Botany. 





AMERICAN WEEDS AND UseFvt Pants: being a second 
and illustrated edition of Agricultural Botany. By 
Wiritam Darvineton, M. D. Revised, with addition, 
by Georce Tunrser, Prof. of Botany and Mat. Med. in 
N. Y. College of Pharmacy. New-York, A. O. Moore 
& Co. 

The first edition of Dr. Daritneton’s Agricultural 
Botany has been our most valuable book of reference in 
a compact form, on all matters relating to the botany of 
farming; the eminent scientific acquirements of its 
author imparting entire confidence as to its accuracy and 
ability. In some particulars, the present edition is a 
great improvement; there are many important addi- 
tions; the engravings of plants which are numerous, 
are remarkable for their life-like appearance as well as 
rigorous accuracy, and indeed we do not now recollect 
any American work on this science where the figures 
are so perfect as many of these. 

We do not think the study of botany will enable the 
farmer to become “rich”? without the best practical 
knowledge, nor even generally to raise larger crops ; but 
more knowledge on this subject than many possess would 
not only prove a great convenience, in identifying new 
or unknown weeds, but in some instances would prevent 
large pecuniary loss, by leading to the extirpation of 
weeds in new localities, before they have attained an 
extensive foothold. The distinctive characters of the 
grasses and other agricultural plants will enable the 
farmer by a little attention to this science, to avoid a 
great deal of embarrassment and confusion from the 
misapplication of names. 

There are many interesting notes subjoined to the 
descriptions, of which we copy a single specimen under 
the head of Bromus secalinus, or chess : 


Observations. This foreigner is a well-known pest 
among our crops of Wheat and Rye,—and occasionally 
appears in the same fields, for a year or two, after the 
grain crop; but being an annual, itissoon choked out by 
the perennia! grasses,—and the fallen seeds remain, like 
myriads of others, until the ground is again broken up, 
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best preventive of this and all similar evils, in the grain- 
field, is to sow none but good clean seed. 

Among the curious vulgar errors which yet infest the 
minds of credulous and careless observers of natural 
phenomena, may be mentioned the firm belief of many 
of our farmers (some of them, too, good practical far- 
mers,) that this troublesome grass is nothing more than an 
accidental variety, or casual form, of degenerate Wheat, 
produced by some untbward condition of the soil, or un- 
propitious season, or some organic injury :—though it 
must be admitted, I think, by the most inveterate de- 
fender of that faith, that in undergoing the metamor- 
phosis, the plant is decidedly uniform in its vagaries, in 
always assuming the exact structure and character of 
Bromus! 

A similar hallucination has long prevailed among the 
peasantry of Europe, in relation to this supposed change 
of character in the Grasses. But, in the Old World, 
they were even more extravagant than with us ; for they 
believed that Wheat underwent sundry transmutations, 
—first changing to Rye—then to Barley—then to Bro- 
mus,—and finally from Bromus to Oats! I believe the 
most credulous of our countrymen have not been able, 
as yet, tocome up with their transatlantic brethren, in 
this matter. This grass has been cultivated within afew 
years as Willard’s Bromus, and the seed sold ata high 
price. The farmers found that they not only did not get 
a valuable grass, but were really propagating a worthless 
and pernicious weed, being thus doubly cheated, 

This volume is a neatly printed duodecimo of about 
450 pages, and with nearly 300 figures, and is sent by 
the publisher, A. O. Moore & Co., of New-York, by mail 
for $1.50. 


————— 9 9-9 —______—— 
Manuring in the Hill for Corn. 





This question, which was referred to last week, we 
find there are various opinions on. Our opinion is, 
that we cannot adopt either mode inall cases. In some 
soils one mode would be preferable, in other soils the 
other, while in some soils we might apply part of the 
manure in the hill, and the remainder broadcast. For 
example, a few miles east us there are a few towns sit- 
uated upon a high ridge of land; the soil is very cold 
and wet, which makes the season late before they can 
plant ; they apply all their manure in the hill; where- 
as, if they plowed it under or harrowed it in, they would 
get little or no corn. My rule has been, upon our hill 
land, where the soil is a little heavier, to plow ina part, 
and puta portion in the hill; while upon our warm 
plain land, our different kinds of manure are drawn 
out and worked over two or three times before it is 
plowed; in this way it becomes light and warm; after 
the ground is plowed, it is then carted out upon the fur- 
row and harrowed in. J. B. B. New Braintree, Mass. 
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Success with a Small Farm at the West. 








We have been kindly furnished, at our request, with 
a statement of some of the farming operations of A. 
and O. Barnarp of Bloomington, Illinois, who both oc- 
eupy a farm of only fifty-one acres, and which as they 
state, proves “altogether sufficient” for the support of 
their two families. 

They practice thorough and enriching cultivation— 
plow deep and manure well. They use the double 
Michigan plow, doing the work in the best manner— 
and for pulverizing employ a 30-toothed harrow and 
joint-roller. Manure is spread for corn while the plow- 
ing is going on. Corn is planted 3 feet 8 inches each 
way; plowed or cultivated four times; at the third all 
the plants are thinned out to three stalks to a hill—the 
ground is left as level as possible, and the hoe is but lit- 
tle needed. The cropof 1857 on five acres, yielded 511 
bushels and 17 lbs. of corn—the whole crop was 2,100 
bushels. A quarter acre of potatoes the same year 
gave 73 bushels 45 lbs. In 1858, the corn averaged 87 
bushels 5 lbs.—the planting being late, from the wet- 
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ness of the weather. In 1857, four acres of spring 
wheat yielded 106 bushels; in 1858, the crop was nearly 
a failure—oats nearly destroyed by the army worm. 

The cattle are not, as is too often the case, exposed to 
all winds, but there is a high board fence around the 
barn-yard, and they are always housed at night. 

A large share of their profits consists in buying cat- 
tle and other animals, feeding and improving them, and 
then selling. The following is their statement for cat- 
tle and pigs a year ago: 

Jan. 28, 1858, and subsequently, bought cattle to the 


DING BE, oe kink che Bbbemeng bev enemeiseus $557.00 
Six of our own raising worth before feeding, ... 205.00 
SRON DOUG, CONG nis 20.060 sun denbbevecscesesh ones 251.90 
ee Mi doo i ice cénsttnceiindesdesessedeuee 120.00 

$1,133.90 
The cattle were sold by May 7, for-..... $1,047.50 
Hogs, Sept. and Dec., for......-... 431.57 
Ten pigs for breeding stock, about $10 
eac 9 SSCSS COSS SCSSSOOSS SESE SFOS FESS SOOPER 80.50. 
One sow on hand, worth............... 45.00. 
Six head cattle on hand, worth...... -- 300,00 
Bead oi ROVE 
Profits on anime oneisceccccucsincdesadh $540 67 


This does not include the profits on horses, which have 
not always been fed on the farm—nor the crops sold. 
Most of the grain was consumed in feeding them. 

The owners have been but a short time on this small 
farm, and do not think its “strength and ability” are 
yetdeveloped. They have young and thriving orchards, 
which may yet increase the profits of the land. In ad- 
dition to the sales, is their own living, pork, bread and 
potatoes. We regret that we are unable to furnish a 
statement of their entire products, but hope to do so 
another year. 
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How to Grow Early Potatoes. 





Messrs. Epirors—I saw it recommended, not long 
since, in the Country GENTLEMAN, to prepare hot- 
beds to sprout or start potatoes, in order to get 
them earlier, and doubtless it would be the best mode 
for large farmers where a great quantity of them are 
needed for such uses ; but I would say to those who 
only require a few, to get them early for their own 
table, that if they will place them in some room where 
there is a fire kept daily, they will not only sprout 
quicker than in a hot-bed, but equally well, and sprouts 
grown in this way will bear the air and sun even if 
large enough to transplant, and continue to grow after 
being transplanted, while those grown in the cellar, or 
in dark and damp places, generally die and start anew 
after being planted. I sprouted this way, and planted 
some last season, on some of which the sprouts were six 
inches in length. I covered all but one row in the 
usual way, and this one I transplanted, leaving the 
end of the sprouts some two inches exposed to sun and 
air. This row was about a week more forward at dig- 
ging time than the others, though at the first hoeing 
there was no perceptible difference in the size or 
forwardness of the vines. I generally hang a basket 
containing from half a bushel to three pecks of such 
as I wish for early purposes, in my kitchen, near 
the stove, the first part of April, and by the time 
it is prudent to plant or transplant them, they are 
sufficiently started for the purpose. They may be cut 
before sprouting or afterwards, or not at all, according 
to the fancy or method of seeding chosen. For my own 
part, I consider four eyes sufficient for a hill, and would 
not care to have more than this were they to be had 
gratis. E. Auiin. Pomfret, Conn. 
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An Experience in Wintering Sheep and Other Stock. 


A correspondent who says he wishes to add his testi- 
mony in favor of a practice, which though often recom- 
mended in THe CuLtivator, has been neglected too 
much by others as well as himself, writes us as follows: 

“Tue Cuottivator has been ‘the man of my coun- 
sel’ for a good many years, and I have every year 
made some change in the modes of management in con- 
sequence of the hints, suggestions, facts, and recom- 
mendations which I have found in its columns. These 
changes have uniformly, so far as my memory serves 
me, turned out to be improvements,—a fact which you 
may easily believe to be no baseless flattery, when I in- 
form you that I was brought up on a farm where such a 
thing as departure from the established routine would 
have been considered a proof of great folly, or of some- 
thing worse. Doing as their fathers had done, was also 
the rule followed on all the farms around. You can 
readily see then, that when I began for myself, and 
read THe CuLtivaror in order to learn how the best 
farmers in the country managed their business, I must 
have found a great many ways of managing, in the 
form of experiences or recommendations, which differed 
from those to which I had been accustomed. The 
changes I have made in consequence of these hints and 
facts, have been improvements, profitable often, and al- 
ways satisfactory. 

“There is one change which I now regret that I had 
not made sooner than I have, as I would thus have had 
fewer deaths among my flock of sheep, more milk from 
my cows, and my working stock in better condition for 
spring’s work. I had seen it stated on several occasions 
—probably more than once in every voluine—that it 
was of great importance to have sheep and other stock, 
come to the yard or the stables on the approach of win- 
ter in good condition, and that it was bad management 
and poor economy to allow cows, sheep, or any other 
stock in fact, to depend wholly on the dry, frozen pas- 
tures as long as snow left them accessible. { had read 
more than once that it was almost impossible to get an 
animal that is poor at the beginning of winter, into any 
better condition while that season lasted. But though 
all these things seemed reasonable and worthy of being 
attended to in practice, like some other of my neigh- 
bors, readers too of the same facts and admonitions, I 
neglected to conform my practice to what my judgment 
approved. This last autumn however, I resolved to 
have my stock in the very best condition before winter 
should set in, and by feeding cows and sheep a little be- 
fore they were let out into the field in the mornings, 
and a little after coming home at nights, and by other 
similar arrangements, I managed to have them all fat 
or in fair condition when snow came. And though the 
fear of not having enough hay to carry my whole stock 
through the winter, has made us feed rather scantily, 
they are all in first rate condition now. 

“T have been induced to give you and your readers 
these details, in the hope that an additional testimony 
in favor of getting stock in good condition before win- 
ter, may persuade some to try it.” 
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Apple Slump. 





Place stewed es ina round pie pan, an inch thick— 
make a crust of flour, sour milk, a piece of lard the size 
of a walnut, one small tea spoonful of soda—roll out the 
crust half an inch thick, place it on the apples and steam 
it an hour—then turn it out on a plate, bottom side up, 
and serve up with sweetened cream or butter. Berries 
may be used in the piace of apples. k. s. 
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Culture of the Onion. 





Messrs. Epirors—In a late number of the Co. Gent. 
I read an article on raising onions, which contained what 
might by some be called bad advice. It said the drills 
should be from 15 to 18 inches apart. This distance will 
do for those with whom a large crop on a given area is no 
consideration ; but is altogether too great a space for those 
who must make every acre yield its utmost. Drills 10 
inches apart, is a very good distance, and some sow them 
only 8 inches asunder. Thus your readers will see that 
other things being equal, the latter distance will give 
twice as many bushels tothe acre as the former ; and the 
crop in the latter stages of its growth will spread itself 
over the entire space. 

Hoes made especially for this crep, are preferable to 
others. Any handy blacksmith can make one, using an 
old file for the blade, which should be kept quite sharp 
while in use. The cost of a hoe thus made should not 
exceed 40 cents ; the handlecan be putin by any one who 
can use a jack-knife. 

Some drill in their seed, which is preferable to sowing 
by hand, without previous marking. I prefer tomark out 
the rows before drilling, and for that purpose use a drill- 
rake made as follows: Itooka piece of 2 by 4 pine scant- 
ling, 4 feet 6 inches in length, spaced it off for the tooth 
holes to come 10 inches from center to center—each end 
hole to be 2 inches from the end uf the stick. Put on a 
handle “to your taste,” and you have a tool that will be 
very useful in your garden as well as onion patch, 

Onions should be got in as early as possible in the 
spring. In harvesting, if not sold at once, they should be 
kept dry, as moisture will soon rot them. If kept until 
the next spring, draw them to market as soon as possible, 
as delays will prove dangerous. J. Evarts WHITTLESEY. 
Durant, Cedar Co., Iowa. 
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Management and Profit of Bees. 








In the farm report of Mr. W. D. Kettiy, published in 
the report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture for 
1857, we find the following : 

I have 57 families of bees. I find it to be profitable to 
raise bees for honey. I have been engaged in bees for 
25 years. I find that all the patent bee hives that I have 
tried have failed. I have tried many, and they have all 
failed to be what they were represented to be. The bee 
miller will go where the bee can go, and if the bees are 
not strong enough to protect all the comb, the miller will 
destroy them, or deposit their eggs in the comb, and 
hatch and destroy the whole hive. This is often done 
when bees swarm too often, regardless of the quantity 
of honey they may have. If the bees are strong, they 
keep out the worms themselves. 

All the patent work that I have tried has only proved 
a harbor for the worms, and at the same time been very 
expensive. All bee-hives should be so arranged that the 
bees could have the advantage of driving the miller or 
worm out by the inclined plane. I have tried an experi- 
ment with 19 families in one building, separated of course 
from each other. Being somewhat acquainted with their 
nature, I manage the cells so that they make the fine 
honey in boxes or drawers, that hold 16 lbs.; the luilding 
is 12 ft. square, cost about $200. I can take 70 or per- 
haps 80 boxes or drawers per year—say 70, at 16 lbs. per 
box ; 1,142 lbs., sold at 25 cts. per lb., $280, without de- 
stroying the bees. I have one family that I have robbed 
every year for 14 years, and had its increase. I find to 
take their honey every year is an advantage to the bees, 
as well as to the owner, if properly managed. 





A Good Cheap Coffee. 





Take coffee and peas of equal quantities ; roast them 
well, separately, taking care not to burn them ; grind them 
together and serve up according to taste. By the addi- 
tion of the peas, the coffee clears itself, and settles perfect- 
ly without any other addition, and moreover makes a 
much cheaper and more wholesome beverage. I think 
the large, rich kinds of peas, such as the Blue Imperial, 
are preferable, which can be raised very easily by any 
good, frugal housewife, in her garden. Sow about the 
10th of June and they will be free from bugs. Mary. 





Indian Bread without X east. 


Three tea cupsful of Indian meal, two of rye or wheat 
flour, one-fourth of a tea cupfull of molasses, one tea 
spoonful of salt, and one and a half tea spoonfuls of sale- 
ratus. Mix in one quart of sour milk. Baketwo hours. 
The family pronounce this excellent, especially when first 
made, AMANDA. 
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A Good Farm. 


What are the requisites for a good farm-—euch an one 
as would take and deserve a premium, and prove an 
example and an encouragement to farmers generally ? 
Let us offer a few thoughts on this subject—recalling, if 
not suggesting, valuable hints to the reader. A farm 
should furnish a pleasant and comfortable home, and a 
healthful and remunerative business, and a good one 
readily does this for the owner. It should possess 

I. A good soil—either naturally, or made so by cul- 
tivation and manuring—adapted to the production of 
the different crops usually grown in that locality, and 
conveniently situated for marketing them profitably. It 
should have (2) a wood-lot for supplying fuel for domes- 
tic use, the fencing and a greater part of the building 
lumber of the farm, and there should be (3) water con- 
venient to the dwelling-house, barns, and other build- 
ings, as well as for the pastures. These may be either 
naturally or artificially supplied, by streams and springs, 
or wells and cisterns, as the locality will allow. 

II. A good farm is well fenced—divided into suitable 
and convenient lots by substantial enclosures, either of 
rails, stone, boards, or other permanent material, con- 
formable to its size, value, and situation. It is (2) pro- 
perly tilled—every crop being sowed on properly pre- 
pared ground, and its after cultivation thoroughly at- 
tended to. (3) The production of weeds is assiduous- 
ly prevented—the fields, fences and road-sides are kept 
as clear as possible of “the enemy” 

III. A good farm is provided with barns and stables, 
permanently and neatly built, and conveniently placed 
and arranged, and of sufficient size to contain the produce 
of the farm, and to shelter the stock usually kept upon it. 
(2.) Cellars for storing roots, for the manufacture of 
manure, &c., are placed under these buildings, and (3) 
convenient yards attached, so arranged as to prevent 
waste of fodder and drainage of manure. These yards 
are well sheltered from the winds, and are supplied with 
water; the whole establishment forming a comfortable 
winter residence for the domestic animals of the farmer 
—such as he may rest content in the knowledge that 
every want is supplied, and every needless suffering 
prevented, under his jurisdiction. 

(4.) A good farm has various out-buildings to facili- 
tate the different operations in its management; among 
these may here be named a wagon and tool-house for 
storing the implements of the farm at all times when 
not in use; a work-shop supplied with proper tools, a 
granary and corn-house, a convenient piggery, a poul- 
try-house, etc. all conveniently arranged and situated, 
and neatly and permanently erected. 

IV. A good farm has a good dwelling-house, judi- 
ciously arranged for the comfort and convenience of the 
women; neatly built and kept in perfect repair—with 
a good cellar, a well and cistern, a wood-house, ash- 
house, smoke-house, ice-house and closets, near at hand ; 
and these and all other buildings, well painted and se- 
cured from decay. It has (2) a neatly fenced front yard, 
enclosing (3) a grassy lawn with ornamental trees, 
plants and flowers—the whole appearance of the house 
and grounds indicating the abode of taste, neatness and 
comfort. 

V. A good farm has a good orchard, containing the 
best varieties of market apples, and other fruits; also 
(2) a kitchen garden —where are raised in their perfec- 








tion, all the culinary fruits and vegetables usually grown ' motion of Agriculture. 


in such places. (3.) A fruit garden for cherries, plums, 
pears, &c., and also grapes, raspberries, strawberries, 
currants, and in short all the fruits which may be 
grown in the open air, is provided and given due cul- 
ture and attention. : 

Such are some of the requisites of a good farm. We 
shall present hereafter some of the characteristics of an 
Average Farm, a subject equally interesting and in- 
structive. 
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Growth and Consumption of Wheat in New-England. 


At a late agricultural meeting at Keene, Cheshire 
Co., N. H., one of the subjects discussed was the ques- 
tion, whether the farmer cannot raise wheat and supply 
himself with flour, at less cost than he can raise other 
articles, and after subjecting himself te the trouble of 
marketing these, and to the cost of paying three or four 
profits to those through whose hands the wheat and 
flour have passed, purchase what of the latter he may 
need for his family supply. From the tenor of the con- 
fessions and remarks made, there seems to have been a 
pretty general impression that the farmers of that 
county, as well as of other portions of New-England, 
were working to disadvantage in neglecting to raise 
wheat, while at the same time they purchased so large- 
ly of flour. As an illustration of the amognt of flour 
purchased in the towns, it was stated that in a single 
town in that State, in which there was no manufactur- 
ing establishment, but where nearly all the people were 
engaged in farming, and the population was only 1,500, 
flour was annually sold to the extent of about $5,000, or 
of $3.33 for each individual. This estimate, though at 
first sight it may appear rather large, will not appear at 
all exaggerated when it is considered that in several 
districts of the country, where wheat is almost exclu- 
sively used for bread, it has been found that the con- 
sumption averages about five bushels, or a barrel of 
flour, for each person, young and old, per annum; and 
that in some families, the rate of consumption has been 
found as much as seven or eight bushels for each mouth 
in the course of a year—this larger consumption having 
been caused, most probably, either by the want of a 
garden and its manifold contributions to the table, or 
by some other circumstance leading to an almost exclu- 
sive dependence on fine flour. 

If, as seemed to be thought by some of the speakers, 
flour is consumed throughout New-England at about the 
same proportion for each person as in the one town re- 
ferred to, it cannot be otherwise than that the question 
stated in our opening sentence is one deserving of a full 
consideration, a free discussion, and an early decision. 
Years ago the West produced wheat so cheaply and so 
abundantly, as to discourage the farmers in New-Eng- 
land in their attempts te supply the home demand, and 
to reduce the price so low that their wheat crops were 
scarcely remunerative ; but of late, the ravages of the 
wheat-midge, the exhausted condition of lands from 
continual taking from them and making no returns, and 
other circumstances, have placed East and West more 
upon a par, and made it less difficult for the former to 
compete with the latter in the raising of wheat crops. 

—_——-—_-—_@- @-@—____—_— 

Hererorp CattLe.—We learn that Jounn Merry- 
MAN, Esq., Hayfields, Md., has lately made very con- 
siderable additions to his herd of Herefords, by purchase 
from Wm. H. Sotham and Fred. Pumpelly of this State, 
and also from the Massachusetts Society for the Pro- 
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Stump Machine. 





Messrs. Eprrors—Seeing the call of Mr. HuLMe 
and others for a more extended description of my 
Stump Machine, though I can use an axe or shovel 
better than pen or pencil, yet I will endeavor to en- 
lighten them on the subject. One reason why my for- 
mer communication was not understood, probably is 
that the ox-carts of Pennsylvania may be differently 
made from those of Maine. Here they are made 
with two very large and strong wheels, with a tongue 
that goes into the axle, about eleven to sixteen feet in 
length, according to the work you are doing. Now, if 
we say fifteen feet, by looking at the figure (1,) it will 
be seen that about four feet is in two parts. A stick or 
lever, (fig. 2,) 4 or 5 feet longer than the tongue is so 
cut out on one end as to fit where it crosses the axle, 
when laid upon the top of the tongue. This lever 
should be, say seven inches thick in the thickest place; 
it may taper down to one and a half or two inches at 
the long end, while the short one which projects be- 
yond the axle, should be, say four inches thick—the 
breadth of the lever being uniform throughout, and 
the same as the breadth of the tongue itself—the two 
being attached together by two straps of iron slipped 
over them, which can be easily procured from the 
blacksmith as I before suggested. The lever is pro- 
vided with a strap of iron and hook at each end. In 
operation we place the lever (2) upon the top of the 
tongue (in fig 1.) fastening it-snug with the iron straps, 
and it is a good plan also to pass a chain around the axle 
and lever where they cross, to resist side strains. The 
long end is raised in the air, and there will be about 
three feet perpendicular height, to which you can lifta 
stump or rock with the shorter end. The axle must 
be a strong one. Achain having heen fastened around 
the root of the stump to be pulled, is then hooked to 
the shorter end of the lever, to the longer arm of which 
elevated in the air, a tackle or ‘‘ tackle and pull,” as 
it is sometimes called, is hooked, and the lower block 
of the tackle being secured to another stump, or some 
similarly stationary object, then to pull down the lon- 
ger arm exerts an immensely multiplied power in pul- 
ling up the stump, and one which it cannot well resist. 
I said in my other communication that if the long 
arm of the lever is eighteen feet, the short arm two 
feet, and the tackle has four ropes, one yoke of oxen 
pulling on the rope would exert thirty-six times their 
own power in extracting the stump, and by varying 
the length of the lever, &c., the power could be still 
further multiplied. H. 
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Starting Flower Seeds. 








Now is the time for every one who can have a hot-bed 
to put in flower seeds in order to have early flowers. In 
our climate it is best, if you do not wish to be disappoint- 
ed, to wait until the 1ith of May at least before planting 
seeds, as there is much risk of the seeds rotting if planted 
previously. Inagentle hot-bed seeds may be planted 
the first of April in pots, and as soon as they are half an 
inch high, put about three plants into a three inch pot 
and let them grow until about the 15th of May, when 
they may be transplanted into the borders where they are 
toremain. By pursuing this course you will gain at least 
a month in the flowering of your plants. G. B. H. 
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Culture of the Turnip. 





Messrs. Eprrors—A few weeks since, I noticed an 
inquiry in the Country Gentleman, from one of your 
subscribers, in relation to raising roots to feed his stock 
with, in the winter season. There is no doubt in my 
mind, about the benefit and profit of raising root crops 
to feed all kinds of farm stock with, during that part 
of the year in which they are fed on dry fodder. After 
an experience of more than a dozen years, I am satis- 
fied that what roots I raise and feed to my stock, pay 
me a larger profit than any other crop I have ever 
raised. I have raised the earrot, sugar beet, mangold 
wurtzel, and various kinds of turnip, and I have come 
to the conclusion that the turnip is the most profitable 


root crop for me to raise, for several reasons. One is, 
I can raise a much larger quantity of turnips on the 
same amount of land, than of any other kind of roots 
that I have raised—another reason is, it is much less 
work to cultivate and harvest a crop of turnips, than 
other root crops, and there is sufficient time, after the 
rest of my spring work is done, to put in the crop, and 
have it mature, as it can remain in the field until all 
my other crops are harvested. 

To raise a good crop of turnips, it is necessary to 
have a deep, dry, and mellow soil, and on most kinds 
of land there is no danger of having it too well manured, 
for the turnip is a gross feeder, and when a sufficient 
quantity of food is given toit, it will grow luxuriantly, 
and yield bountifully, and indeed, the quantity and 
quality of the crop depends on amount of manure ap- 
plied to the land. My method of raising my crop is as 
follows: When I get ready to put in the crop, a 
sufficient amount of manure is spread on the land, and 
plowed in, and the land is then thoroughly harrowed 
with a light harrow. I then take my horse and horse- 
rake, (the rake is one of the coil spring wire tooth 
rakes.) and rake the surface of the land over until it 
is smooth; if the land is in a suitable condition to cul- 
tivate, raking it over twice willbe enough. After this 
is done, I take my seed sower, which is one of Nourse 
& Mason’s manufacture, and sow the seed in rows, 
two feet apart. As soon as the second leaf of the plant 
gets well out, I hoe and thin them where the plants 
stand too thick. At the second hoeing, which is gen- 
erally ten or fifteen days from the first, the plants are 
thinned out to one foot apart, which is as near as they 
should be allowed to stand, and where the land is very 
rich, eighteen inches will be near enough. At these 
distances the tops of the root will entirely cover the 
ground. I usually hoe the crop three times. After 
the seed is gown, I hoe the land as soon and as often 
as any weeds make their appearance, which rule I in- 
tend to follow with ail crops that I cultivate. I let my 
turnips remain in the ground as Jong as I can, and get 
them harvested before the ground freezes, though it 
does not injure a turnip if it is frozen some in the 
ground. In several instances I have known the sur- 
face of the ground to freeze quite hard before my crop 
was all harvested, yet the turnips were not injured at 
all. To pull my turnips [ use an instrument made of 
an old manure fork, the prongs cut off to five inches in 
length, the shank bent and fitted to handle like a hoe, 
and used in the same way, that is, pulling the root 
out of the ground with it. I let my calves into my 
turnip field a short time before I wish to harvest the 
crop, and let them eat off most of the tops; this saves 
considerable labor in trimming them, and the tops 
make fine feed for the calves. With my method of 
managing the crop, it is less work to put in, cultivate, 
and harvest a crop of turnips, than either a crop of 
potatoes or corn. I usually get from 600 to 1000 bushels 
per acre. The crop thus far has been a sure one with 
me, having been exempt from the ravages of insects 
and diseases. It will endure the drouth of summer or 
the frost of autumn, beyond any crop I raise. The 
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kind of turnip I raise is similar to the rock turnip rais- 
ed in Connecticut, or the Sweet German turnip. I 
have raised them all, and consider the kind which I 
raise equal in every respect to either of the others. 
Last year [ raised some of Skirving’s Improved Swede 
and River’s Swedish Stubble turnips. Both kinds 
yielded about the same as my sweet turnip. Of the 
two kinds I should prefer the Swedish Stubble to Skirv- 
ing’s, as the latter kind runs to neck a good deal, but 
the former kind has none, neither has it as much root 
as Skirving’s, yet both kinds are valuable for winter 
feeding, as they keep well, and cattle and sheep eat 
them readily, and all of the kinds that I have mention- 
ed, when boiled or steamed, with potatoes, apples or 
pumpkins make good feed for hogs, and after they get 
used to eating them, they will do well on boiled turnips 
alone. But as this communication is getting rather 
lengthy I will postpone to another time my experience 
in raising and feeding root crops to farm stock. C. T. 
ALvorD. Wilmington, Vt. 
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Cisterns for Stables. 





Some of your subscribers were inquiring about 
building cisterns. A few years ago I built a new 
stable, 36 feet long, 20 feet wide, with a 12 foot shed 
along one side; I got tin spouts put on both sides, and 
joined together on the center of the south end. Here 
we sunk a hole 11 feet deep, 10 feet in diameter, and 
intended to cement it on the clay to about three feet 
of the top, from which turn an arch of brick, but I met 
a person who had one built in this way who told me 
that the roots of the trees pushed the cement off the 
clay, and he advised me strongly to wall it up with 
stone and lime mortar. I had heard of other cisterns 
that were plastered on the clay, ‘“‘caving” in, and I 
hauled as many thin limestone from the creek, say 2 
to 3 inches thick, (thin stone do best,) as walled it up 
to within 24 feet of the top of the ground. The wall is 
nine inches wide at the bottom, and reduced to six 
inches at the top. The plasterer turned a very flat 
arch on this (with brick) four inches wide, by working 
round and round like a screw, and inclining the brick 
on their edge a little more every round, till they were 
nearly on their edge, and till the hole was small enough 
to hold the metal frame, which was then set in. We 
filled about the brick with clay, and rammed and 
tramped it; overthe clay we spread gravel. The arch 
rises about a foot above the level of the ground, and 
we formed a mound over the cistern so that any water 
that is spilled runs off. I think a brick arch is far 
better than wood, as the wooden covering must be 
level, and any water that falls on it may drip through 
into the cistern and the wood may rot. 

I told the mason that I thought a four inch arch too 
weak, and that he ought to make it the length of the 
brick, nine inches. He replied, ‘‘the four inch would 
carry one corner of the barn, and that it would last as 
long as the Pyramid of Egypt.’ I find this cistern a 
great labor-saving article, and one of the most useful 
and convenient thinge about my place. The creek is 
only two hundred yards from the stable, but sometimes 
a horse comes in too warm ; we let him cool, and then 
give him a bucket of water out of the cistern, and if 
the hay is dusty we have water convenient to sprinkle 
it. Itis not as big as intended by the thickness of the 
wall, but last summer we watered four horses half the 
time out of it, and it never ran out. 

Cost, mason building stone wall, three days, $1 50— 
plasterer, turning arch, plastering first with mortar to 
fill the unevenness of the stone, plastering with the 
cement and replastering the old cistern $5—cement 
$3 50—lime $1 50—digging $5—chain pump and box 
$5 50—total, $2500. Tin spouting $19.75—say $45 
in all. The stable cost $17675. It has 17 feet posts, 
which give a good hay-loft above. It is a double 


stable with four stalls in each end 15 feet long, and a 
feeding place in the middle 6 feet wide; two windows 
in each end, and a trap door to throw down the hay in 
the feeding place, which acts as a ventilator to carry 
off the horses’ breath. I ought to have a cupalo on 
the center of the roof. J.J.Craie. N. Madison, Ind. 
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Culture of the Grape. 








Eps. Co. Gent.—The foliowing article on grape culture, 
was read before the Farmer's Civs in this village, on 
Saturday, Jan. 29, 1859, by Mr. Wm. P. Gites. If you 
deem it worthy of a placein your valuable journal, Ishali 
consider myselt well paid in sending youacopy. W. M. 
Beaucuamp, Sceretary to the Farmer’s Club. Skeneateles, 
Feb. 1st, 1859. 

Gentlemen of the Skeneateles Farmer's Club: Of 
the many different plans adopted to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of land, and thereby render its cultivation 
more profitable, that of grape-growing, for the last few 
years, has claimed a large share of attention ; not only 
has the amateur fruit grower and gardener so done, 
but men of skill and energy, in different parts of the 
country, are devoting time and capital to the produc- 
tion of grapes as a market fruit. I propose at this 
time to give a short account of one of the latter class 
and his success. 

H. H. Faruey of Union Springs, Cayuga Co, a 
dentist by profession, came in possession of a piece of 
land lying on a point that jutted out into Cayuga lake, 
a portion of which he immediately proceeded to fit for 
a vineyard in 1854. In the spring of 1855, he planted 
his vines, and at the same time raised acrop of potatoes. 
The crop proved an excellent one, and paid all ex- 
penses for the cultivation that year. In 1856, he had 
his posts set for trellises, and began training his vines 
on them, but allowed no fruit to grow. In 1857, the 
vines having done extremely well, as the sets for fruit 
were very numerous, he allowed a portion to remain 
and mature, cutting the rest off at the time of summer 
pruning. He obtained about three tons of grapes, not- 
withstanding the wet, unfavorable weather; they 
ripened well and in good season, and sold for about 
$1,000. 

On the Lith of October, 1858, I visited his vineyard. 
They were then gathering the crop of perfectly ripen- 
ed fruit, and though he estimated the crop only at 
about one-third what it might be when the vines are 
older, it was hard to believe so loaded were the vines 
with large clusters of luscious fruit. 

The picking and packing which was then going on, 
was all done with the greatest eare. So great was the 
perfection of cultivation, that not a weed was to be 
| seen. In answer to my inquiries concerning the soil 

and manner of preparing it, manures, cost of cultiva- 
tion, amount of crop, profits, &c., he kindly furnished 
me the following statement: 

‘*]. The soil of my vineyard is varied,or more proper- 
ly spotted, being in part sandy and gravelly loam, 
underlaid with limestone; while another portion is 
clay with a subsoil of stiff clay ; to these may be add- 
ed patches of black muck with a clay subsoil. With 
the preparation I have given my grounds, [ see but 
little difference in the health and growth of vines on 
these varid soils. I am of the opinion that any soil 
that will produce good corn, is well adapted to the cul- 
tivation of the vine. 

2. It will pay to underdrain all soils that are not 
absolutely light and sandy. I have underdrained 
nearly every rod of ground that I have planted. I put 
in tile drains about three feet deep and from one to 
two rods apart. 

3. Previous to planting, I applied to most of my 
land, about fifty loads per acre of comport, made of 
stable manure and swamp muck, four or five of the 





latter to one of the former, and upon the patches of 
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heavy clay about one hundred loads of coarse sand per 
acre in addition to the compost. Since planting, I have 
put on an annual dressing of forty or fifty loads per 
acre of muck as a top-dressing. 

4. I planted mostly two and three years old roots, 
and gathered a little fruit the third year after plant- 
ing, though a vineyard should not be brought into full 
bearing until the vines are eight years old. 

5. The past year I had in bearing about six acres, 
the age of the vines varying from five to seven years. 

6. Regarding the cost of cultivation I am not in- 
formed, as I have blended other crops with the culti- 
vation of the vines, though I am of the opinion that it 
would not vary much from $50 per acre, per annum, 
including summer pruning and training. This sum 
would certainly do the rough culture. 

7. The crop the past sexson was only a ton and a 
half per acre, which [ consider one-third of a crop 
when my vines are in full bearing. 

I sold some grapes in Montreal, Canada East—some 
in New-York, a few in this vicinity, and the balance 
to a gentleman from the west, who distributed them 
from Chicago to New-Orleans. The net receipt for 
grapes the past season was $250 per ton; however, I 
am of the opinion that so high a price will not be re- 
alized again. 

I permit my vines to produce but small crops, which 
is governed by judicious pruning, and thinning out the 
fruit when small. By this means the residue is lar- 
ger and much higher flavored. In this way I am ena- 
bled to get the highest market price.” 

You will perceive by this statement, that the net 
proceeds of six acres of grapes at $250 dollars per ton, 
or 12} cents per pound, without any expense of trans- 
portation, was $375 per acre. Deducting $50 for cul- 
tivation, and be had $325 for profit, a return quite as 
good I think, as a tobacco crop would have been. And 
is it not a strong argument against the cultivation of 
tobacco, that the same ground, with less work, will 
produce an article of such agreeable properties as to 
recommend it to the taste of every one, and command- 
ing a ready market with large profits. 

—_———_———_e-e 


Draining Slops from Houses. 








Eps. Country GENTLEMAN—As all matters relating 
to domestic economy that have a bearing on the health 
of our families, are exceedingly important, I may be 
indulged in a few remarks in reference to the drainage 


from the wash-house and kitchen, which is variously 


disposed of in our country places according to the taste, 
or the absolute absence of taste of the proprietors. 

I shall, without attempting to disparage the judg- 
ment, or the practice of others, proceed to describe the 
plan which I have adopted, in order to avoid on the 
one hand the unsightly and inconvenient accumulation 
of ice near the kitchen door in the winter; and on the 
other, the still more offensive effluvia from the sink 
gutter in the summer. The water is conducted from 
the wash-trough into a drain beneath through a 2 inch 
lead pipe some 24 feet long and socurved as to allow 
a portion of it always to staud full of water, which is, 
of course, displaced by each successive deposite ; thus 
forbidding the ingress of cold air, or the return of 
poxious gases from the cesspool below. It will be ob- 
served that to secure the advantages of this arrange- 
ment, the drain must be carefally closed around the 
insertion of the pipe. The drain is made of brick with 
a fall of nearly an inch to the foot, and sufficiently 
deep under ground to render it secure from freezing; 
it terminates at a suitable distance from the house in 
a pit 4 by 6 feet, and 5 feet deep, walled up to the 
surface of the ground and securely covered. As there 
is considerable amount of waste water from the wash- 
house and kitchen, where there are several in family, 
this depository will occasionally require to be pumped 
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out. I have therefore provided it with a cheap pump, 
so primitive and simple in its construction as to have 
cost less than two dollars; and yet so efficacious in its 
performance as to discharge, with ease to the operator, 
a hogshead of water per minute. It is made of pine 
boards about 5 inches square, with a stationary valve 
near the bottom, and a movable one attached to the 
piston rod as in the common pump—the piston is work- 
ed without a lever. 

The contents of the cesspool are made to subserve a 


| valuable purpose both as a renovator of the soil, and 


also for irrigation. In the latter relation it is exceed- 
ingly useful to the garden; for ina few minutes a man 
will throw up enough water to thoroughly irrigate every 
part of it—thus carrying both moisture and nourish- 
ment *o the plants at a time when they most need it. 
I have been thus explicit, because | believe this ar- 
rangement has many palpable advantages over every 
plan of conducting the drainage away on the surface ; 
and because I have thought that a lack of perspicuity 
in & commurication on so very common place a sub- 
ject would detract from the /Jidt/e merit it might other- 
wise possess. ©. West Grove, Chester Co, Pa. 





Experiments in the Culture of the Potato. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—The best mode of the culture of the 
potato is a subject of much importance, and one that will 
bear much investigation and study, and one that has at- 
tracted and is attracting the attention of the farming 
community toa considerable extent. I think that far- 
mers do not devote the care and attention to this crop that 
they ought, for the potato is valuable not only as a vege- 
table for family use, but is very good to feed to stock 
through the winter and spring. 

Our usual mode of raising potatoes is to plant on either 
sod or old ground, well manured, and use the largest and 
best for seed, well cut with a suitable quantity of eyes to 
each piece, with two pieces in each hill, and planted in 
rows 34 by 4 feet, so that they will admit of being plowed 
each way, saving a great amount of labor with the hoe, 
But the last season I thought that we would plant a small 
piece in a different manner, This was planted on sod 
ground turned in the spring—soil, a gravelly loam, with 
aslight descent to the southeast—and planted in drills 4 
feet apart—drills made with the shovel-plow, as usual. 
The best potatoes were selected for seed, and cut some 
three weeks before planting, in pieces with three eyes to 
each piece ; and as one man passed along and pe < ae 
them one foot apart in the drill, another followed with a 
compost of hen manure, lime and ashes, and dropped at 
the rate of about one-half pint to each piece. The kind 
of potatoes planted were the Irish Cap and the White 
Merino; and to determine whether the compost would 
have any effect on the yield or not, there was one row of 
each kind left without the compost. 

Now for the result of the experiment. At the time of 
the potatoes coming up, those with the compost were full 
four days ahead of those without, and at the time of hoe- 
ing, there was the same difference at to be seen, 
They continued more vigorous through the whole season, 
having a larger growth of tops, ana of a darker color, 
than those without the compost. Now methinks I hear 
my brother farmer inquire, was there any difference in 
the yield?) We answer, yes; those with the compost 
were much larger and more of them. 1 think that the 
difference in the yield more than paid for the extra ex- 
pense of the compost, and labor of applying the same. 
Although the yield was not exceedingly large, yet it was 
good, compared with the yield of potatoes in this vicinity, 
(which was small the past season,) for at the time that 
the potatoes were in the blow, they were attacked by the 
potato bug, and stripped clean of their leaves, so that 
nothing but the bare stalk was left; but they again 
leaved out, and continued fresh and green up to the time 
of digging, which was Oct. 26th and 27th, not having had 
frost enough on this piece to kill the vines, although we 
hed had frosts enough to kili the corn on some fields. A 
Scupscriser. Mantua, Ohio. 


o—-e-o 
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GARGET Porson To Horses.—A writer in the WV. E. 
Farmer relates a case where two horses died from the 
effects of a few smal! pieces of garget which had been 
cut for a cow in a hay-cutter used for cutting their feed. 
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Grass Culture. 


It has been well said that “he is a benefactor of his 
race who makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before.’ That the honor is so easily earned, is per- 
haps one reason for so little effurt to deserve it. The 
number of farmers, in grain-growing sections especially, 
who make grass culture the direct object, is compara- 
tively small—very few give meadows and pastares the 
attention their importance demands, and which would 
be returned so handsomely. ‘The truth is, the grasses 
get only slight culture or care—usually only timothy or 
clover are sown, and these with some grain crop. If 
the latter gets a dressing of plaster, it may be thankful, 
as it is generally the only fertilizer bestowed. The de- 
mands upon them, however, are less scrupulous both in 
hay and pasture, early and late—exacting much and 
bestowing little upon the ever-patient grass-lands. 

The subject ought to receive more attention. Grass 
exceeds in value any other product of the country, al- 
though, as Prof. Johnston of Edinburgh, truly remark- 
ed, it is the worst treated of any crop among us. As 
yet it occupies double the number of acres necessary— 
the average yield of forage being less than half of what 
it might easily be made. Look at an instance in point, 
Mr. Elijah Wood, Jr., of Concord, Mass., as stated in 
the N. E. Farmer, produces on low, moist lands, an 
average of two tons per acre of excellent hay, and with- 
out re-seeding for ten or twelve years, by a judicious 
and not expensive course of management. When 
broken up, the working is thorough, the manuring and 
seeding liberal; and every other year, he gives a top- 
dressing of rich, well-pulverised compost. The hay 
crop is worth $15 per ton, or $30 per acre; the rowenis 
worth at least $8 more, while the cost of getting the 
hay, and interest on the land at a liberal valuation, is 
but $11, leaving $27 clear profit. There are thousands 
of meadows which might be made todo equally as well, 
which now do not yield an average of three-fourths of 
a ton per acre, and of inferior quality at that. 





We might readily improve the character and pro- 
ductiveness of our grain-land meadows, by a more judi- 
cious management. Instead of cropping with one grain 
crop after another, until they can bear it no longer, we 
should seed down while yet in good heart, and seed 
down thoroughly and liberally. There is a very essen- 
tial difference between the product and the profit of 
a field seeded sparingly, and one actually covered with 
grass and clover. The crop is of better character, as 
well as more abundant—it is not made up of weeds to 
any extent—it is less liable to suffer from winter-killing 
or drouth, and far more permanent either as meadow or 
pasture. In land partially exhausted, grass seed takes 
much less readily and perfectly than on land still fer- 
tile and adequate to the production of a medium grain 
crop. We believe more money can be made by follow- 
ing the rule to seed down with every sown crop than by 
neglecting it, even if we plow up the grass the next 
year, though this will seldom be necessary where corn 
and reots are produced. 

Our plow lands, as hinted above, unless annually ma- 
nured, should come into grass as often as every third 
year. If they are to remain but two or three years, it 
is well to seed liberally with both timothy and clover. 
The better and thicker the sward, the more successful 
the crop following its breaking up, and the less likely 
our lands to deteriorate in productiveness. The more 
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we can grow on a single acre, the less need of running 
over two or three with the plow, and the greater chance 
for making all our lands yield liberally when we do 
plow them. We throw out but these few hasty sugges- 
tions, hoping the subject will receive the attention of 
our practical graziers and grain-growers, and they will 
communicate their experience for our journal. 





————————— 


Origin of Coe’s Transparent Cherry. 





This excellent cherry was raised from the seed by 
Mr. Curtis Coz of Middletown, Conn., and first brought 
into general notice by a description of it by Mr. Down- 
ING, published in Toe Horricutturist, in 1847. We 
have a letter before us toa gentleman of this city, from 
Mr. Cok, in which he says :—‘ The way I obtained the 
parent tree was as follows: I planted seeds from trees 
of various kinds of cherries growing near each other. 
I raised from 50 to 60 trees from these seeds, which pro- 


duced every one a different kind of cherry—not one of 
them like the originals from which the seed was obtain- 
ed, nor any two of them alike. In this lot of seedlings 
there was but one very superior cherry, and that I 
named Coe’s Transparent Seedling Cherry.” 


aso 
s<<e 


Management of Horses. 








Eps. Co. Gent.—I observed in the Country Gen- 
TLEMAN, dated March 17, an inquiry made, of “ what 
ails my horse ?”’ by a person in Wolcott, Ct. He states 
that his horse is young, had not been harnessed for a 
week, and could hardly raise a trot—he fell down— 
very inactive—he ate and drank as usual—stupid and 
stiff, rather full and bloated—he is quite fleshy. 

He has told us “what ails him.’ I suppose he 
wants to know the cause and aremedy. If the horse 
has not been foundered, it probably arises from want 
of exercise and too high feeding. A young horse is the 
better for being exercised every day, and fed upon 
a little hay three times a day, and two quarts of oats 
three times a day, and kept what is called in good 
order—not “fat and bloated.’ A horse that is work- 
ed or driven a great deal, should have his oats increas- 
ed perhaps to four quarts at a feed; in some cases 
horses require even more than that quantity; if so add 
a little corn. A young horse requires more exercise 
than an old one, and if he is kept high and used but 
little, he will puff and blow, and is not in good con- 
dition to drive, and will ‘fall down”’ He loses the 
use of his limbs from want of proper circulation of the 
blood through his system. The horse requires a great 
deal of care bestowed upon him, and should be driven 
the first mile slowly. He will then be in good condition 
to have the lines drawn upon him, and, if fast enough, 
he will be able to keep the track and out of other’s 
dust. Walk up and down steep hills when not hurried, 
so as not to distress him. When the horse returns to 
the stable, he should be well rubbed, then blanketed, 
and when dried off havea good curying. Before being 
fed with oats or water is given him, he should eat a 
little hay. 

The writer of this has a horse that he has driven 
twelve years. He is now seventeen years old, and ap- 
parently as good as ever, and full as fast, and he ex- 
pects he will last fen years longer if no accident hap- 
pens tohim. He is never sick—is fed as occasion re- 
quires. Never feed with clover hay, as i¢ will, nine 
times out of ten, produce the heaves Good, sweet 
Timothy hay and oats are the best feed for a driving 
horse, and a quart or two of ship stuff at night if he 
wants loosening. I have known a splendid horse ruin- 
ed by high feeding and the want of exercise—he would 
fall down, and finally died. Darsy. Del. Co, Pa. 
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| Visit to a South Carolina Plantation. 





Eps. Co Genr.—It would be well for the shallow- 
plowing, and no-grass-growing planters, still so nume- 
rous in many sections of the South, to visit the planta- 
tion and nurseries of the Messrs. SumMeER, at Powaria, 
South Carolina. There they would see, even in the 
winter, fields green with grass, winter oats, barley, 
wheat and turnips (ruta baga.) and if their visit be the 
last of February, or the first of March, they would wit- 
ness the land being plowed deep with a double team, 
for Cotton, and manure placed in the furrows made 
with a shovel plow for the rows of cotton. They use 
guano, stable manure, and a compost which will be 
experimented on this season and the results published 
in the Planter. I saw a field of about three acres of 
Egyptian Winter oats and barley, which had been 
pastured with thirty sheep during the winter, and 
which now gives promise of a fine crop. The sheep 
are the Southdowns, part of which have been imported 
from England. I donot see why the coarse-wovled 
sheep cannot be made very profitable ; the mild winters 
here renders their keeping much less expensive than 
at the North. All the cattle, horses and mules are 
stabled at night and during the storms of winter. This 
is economy, because it lessens much the expense of 
their keeping. It is also satisfaetury to the proprietors 
to reflect that all their stock are comfortable during 
storms and cold nights. This is the first and only in- 
stance I have seen of cows and cattle being stabled at 
the South. Each cow and steer knows its place, and 
goes there to be fastened and receive its evening’s al- 
lowance. The Messrs. Summer prefer the Devon stock, 
of which they have some fine full bloods, of which they 
sold one about one year old, a few days sinee, at $150. 
They top their corn, cutting off the entire stalk just 
above the ear. The stalks are tied in bundles with 
twine, shocked, and at leisure, when thoroughly dry, 
stacked for the winter, and, when needed, hauled into 
the barn and cut with a cutting machine. Oats in 
straw are also cut and oceasionally mixed with the corn 
fodder. By having all the food cut, they have nc long 
manure, all being fitted to mix freely with the soil. 
The quantity of manure is also increased by stabling 
the stock. By plowing deep. not only is the crop in- 
creased, but the soil is less liable to wash, and there is 
no necessity for side-hill ditching, now so prevalent at 
the South, to prevent the land frown washing 

Red clover is said to grow large; the Kentucky Blue 
grass has not been thoroughly tested, but the clover 
and timothy succeed well enough to form fine pastures 
during the summer season, and the winter oats and 
barley are all that can be desired for winter pasture 
for calves and sheep. Cattle and horses are too heavy 
to be allowed to run at large in the soft fields during 
the winter. At Greenville, in this State, I saw fine 
lawns of Kentucky blue grass (Poa pratensis) By far 
the largest portion of the Carolinas ts deficient in lime, 
the soil overlaying the crystaline rocks, (granite, 
gneiss, &c.,) hence the utility of time as a manure. Let 
the planters use lime. cultivate grass and the cereals, 
plow deep, and thus they will be enabled to raise more 
cotton, and their soil will become better and more 
fertile by cultivation. 

The nursery belongs to Wau. Summer, who is doing 
much to extend the culture of fruit, ornamental trees 
and flowers in this State. He has been very success- 
ful with the pear, of which he has a great variety. 
Some which are coarse and almost worthless at the 
North and in Belgium, in this climate become fine 
fruit. Cherries do not thrive except when grown on 
the mahaleb stock. The curculio and black knot does 
not trouble the plum, of which Mr. Summer cultivates 
the best varieties. I observed the black knot very 
abundant on the thorn trees (Crata:gus) in this vicini- 
tv. This is the region for fine peaches, and if Jack 
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Frost would only stay north and not come here in the 
month of March, when he is not wanted, what a fine 
fruit section this would be. S. B. Buckiey. Pomaria. 


o-—e-@ 


Honey Biade or Hungarian Grass. 








Messrs. TuckKER—I have become wearied of an- 
answering communications from different sections of 
the cenntry, for inforu:ation as to the value and mode 
of cuitivating the Honey Blade and Hungarian grass, 
which is one and thesame thing. The Cocntry GeEn- 
TLEMAN having done good service in giving its true 
character last year, I trast has not become wearied in 
well-doing, and should like to see a fair description of 
the Honey Blade stereotyped and nailed at mast-head 
of the farmer’s true sentinels, whenever it becomes 
profitable for these land-sharks to change its name 
again. What is this Hungarian grass of last year, 
and the Honey Blade of this? It is nothing more 
than what was Millet forty years ago—what was cal- 
tivated as summer or barn-yard grass seventy years 
since, which is the meanest of all grasses that grows. 

Millct, on soils well adapted to its growth, gives a 
large yield, though by no means as much as corn, if 
well cared for, even for fodder, nor will cattle do as 
well on it as on corn, cured as it should be. 

I have never seen it do as well anywhere else as on 
a newly burnt, clean, dry piece of good corn land, and 
sown the last of May or first of June. If sown for 
fodder merely, twelve quarts of seed to the acre, on 
such land, is not too much, whilst if cultivated for the 
seed, three quarts tothe acre is all-sufficient. Three 
bushels of millet for feed is about equal to two bushels 
of corn if ground. It is worth but litile to feed whole, 
except to sheep or hens, as nothing passes throvgh 
them until thoroughly ground. If fed to horses or 
or cattle, one-half or three-fourths will be in good 


| condition to grow after it has passed through them. 


How long it will lay in the ground and keep in good 
condition for growing, I do not pretend to know, but I 
do know that it will lay in the ground twenty-two 
years, when the ground is seeded to grass with the 
millet and kept to grass that length of time, and then 
broken up and cultivated for any crop. I have never 
known a farmer to continue raising it for any consid- 
erable length of time. 

It is not the value of the crop that I am anxious to 
call attention to, but the gross extortion by many of 
the venders, selling an article of seed for ten dollars 
per bushel that is only worth half as many shillings. 

I am anxious that the agricultural journals of the 
country should stand as sentinels for the farmers, in- 
stead of the apologists and advertisers of those who 
would make fortunes from the sale of Morus wulti- 
caulis, Chinese Yam, &c. You hare saved thousands 
of farmers from great loss in days gone by, exposing 
these and a thousand other worthless things that are 
hawked on the farmers by these pirates, pretending to 
be our friends and would-be teachers. A. B. Dickin- 
son. fornby, March 20th, 1859. 

—— — --— -e-@ @— - ----—-—— 

Cattite Sare.— Extract of a private letter from Hon. 
Joun Wentworth, dated Chicago, March 25th: “ Your 
notice of ‘ Albion” (a Short-Horn bull owned and bred 
by R. A. ALEXANDER, Esq., see Co. GENT. vol. xi, pp. 
284, 369,) was none too flattering. He beats everything 
that Lever saw. I bought a heifer by him out of Mr. 
ALEXANDER’S imported prize cow ‘‘ Jubilee” by Ly- 
eurgus (7180) whom you must have noticed. I also 
bought a bull calf out of his celebrated red cow called 
‘Grisi’ by Grand Duke (10284.) The calf was got by 
Alexander's celebrated Duke of Airdrie (12730) who 
was got by Duke of Gloster. Thus he bas two crosses of 
Duchess blood.” 
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Suspension Wire Fence. 





Messers. Lutuer Tucker & Son—Having had much 
experience in wire fences, and never until now had any 
that were satisfactory, it may be of service to the public 
to give you a sketch and explanation of one put up on my 
lawn last year, which has gone through the seasons for 
expansion and contraction without injury, and proved a 
complete barrier against horses, cattle andsheep. Iclaim 
no credit for ita application, and am solely indebted to Mr. 
Hewitt of the firm of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 17 
Burling Slip, New-York, where'I went to purchase wire 
of the best quatity and at the most reasonable price, 
to repair and rebuild a variety of wire fences, which, as I 
before stated, were not satisfactory. 

Mr. Hewitt informed me of a suspension fence, invented 
by his brother Charles, which he said was a perfect thing, 
aud comparatively low priced, and was kind enough to 
describe it in the manner Iam going to do to you, (but 
without a drawing,) informing me where samples might 
be seen in use, and offering to send mea practical man 
to putit up. LIaccepted the latter proposition, which I 
can assure you is the most important part, as the whole 
merit and beauty of the fence depends upon its being put 
up in such a way that if an animal comes in contact with 
it, each strand or wire will bear a proportional part of 
the strain er pressure. 

The above illustration, with the size and quality of the 
wire, with an approximation as to cost, may induce par- 
ties wishing to build wire fences, to try this kind, which 
is the object of this communication ; and if they desire 
to see mine, my location is such that they can do 80 
readily. ‘The engraving represeits a panel of 100 feet 
in length, (the panels may be from 50 to 150 feet in length) 
the suspension rod, supported between two trees, being 
eight feet high at the trees, and five feet high at the cen- 
ter of the panels. The wires are secured to the trees 
by small sized staples, which will not injure their growth 
if properly driven and the trees are of a good size. The 
top or suspension wire, is of a larger size, say one-quarter 
inch rolled iron, upon which all the other strands (of num- 
ber eight tonumber eleven annealed wire) are hung or 
suspended, by up and down smaller sized strands, (of 
number twelve annealed wire,) which are neatly woven, 
five feet apart, on the parallel strands, and secure the 
parallel strands at proper and equal distances apart. A 
wooden pin or stake is fastened to the center, and at sev- 
eral other parts of the panel, and driven into the ground, 
which draws all the wires “taut,” and gives the panei a 
neat, festooned and graceful appearance. When cold 
weather approaches the pins or stakes can be drawn upa 
little, which gives play for contraction. 

Paint the wires with rosin or coal tar, which costs a 
mere nothing, and may be applied by any common labor- 
er, by warming the tar and dipping a woollen rag in the 
pot, and apply it by clasping the wires with the hand and 
rubbing it on, which is very expeditiously done. One or 
two coats will give it a glossy black appearance, and pre- 
vent all rust. 

If trees do not exist where the fence is wanted, it is 
built in the same manner on posts set firmly in the ground, 
leaving eight feet above ground—panels fifty feet long. 
The posts should be well seoaeel by sideway braces, 
either above or below ground, and the starting and ending 
posts, if trees cannot be had, will require very great care 
to make them firm in every way. 


The cost of this fence, if trees are used, (which saves ! 


the expense of posts and setting the same,) will vary from 
one doilar and twenty-five to one dollar and fifty cents 
per rod, if the wire is preperly purchased, and hands 
employed who understand the erection of it. Innocases 
let the number of strands be diminished, as cattle will 
attempt to get their heads through and graze on the op- 
osite side, and will strain single wires, marring the uni- 
Eormity of the fence, and giving an unseemly and careless 
appearance, by the grass or crop ou the opposite side 
being bitten off unevenly. I would rather recommend 
an added strand, say eight instead of seven, besides the 
suspension rod. Yours very respectfully, &c., L. G. 
Mornis. Mount Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
—-—_ —- —— © @-e —__—_____- 


How to Pickle Plums. 





For seven pounds plums, take four and a half of sugar, 
one quart vinegar, four ounces cinnamon, two ounces 
cloves—put the spices in a bag—scald the sugar, spice and 
vinegar together—then pour over the plums—cover 
tight—let them stand on the stove and keep hot—but not 
boil, for four hours. J. A. 8. Buffalo. 
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| {ce We lear thet Mr. Jonn P. Wexsu of Oregor., 
has just purchased from SamueL Tuorne, Esq., the 
| young bull Grand Admiral, by Grand Turk from Agnes. 
He was to go out by the steamer of the 7th inst. 
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A New Barley Insect. 





A new insect, which we regret to learn, is already 
committing serious depredations upon the barley crop 
in several parts of this State, is thus described by Dr. 
Fircu, in the just issued number of our State Society’s 
Journal : 


In October Lepyarp Lixcx agen, Esq., of Cazenovia, 
sent to the Agricultural Rooms a few joints of barley 
straw, containing the cells and larve of an insect by which 
the growing of barley in his vicinity had been much affect- 
ed, and, to some extent, injured that season, and had also 
been noticed there one or two years before. An examina- 
tion of this diseased straw Jed me to the confident belief that 
the insect was the Eurytoma horde? of Dr. Barris, original- 
ly found in barley in Eastern Massachusetts, and which 
he subsequently regarded as the same with the “Joint 
worm” which of late years has made such havoe in the 
growing wheat in Virginia. A statement to this effect, I 
think, was published in the Journal of the Society at that 
time. 

With the hope of obtaining some of the parasitic des- 
troyers of this important insect, whereby to render its 
history more complete, a request was sent to Mr. Lrncg- 
LAEN, to forward to us asmall quantity of this diseased 
straw. <A parce] was thereupon received from him, which 
was enclosed in a glass jar. July 23d and 25th, 1857, the 
flies were observed hatched, and crawling about in the 
jar, coming out unusually late—probably from the straw 
having been kept dry. Other engagements were go press- 
ing upon me at that date, that I was unable then to turn 
aside to investigate these insects. And it was not till now, 
that, on examining the contents of this jar, I find they 
lead me to far more important results than I was antici- 
pating. I obtained from among this straw some sixty 
flies, dead, but otherwise in good condition for study ; 
about a quarter of their number males, all pertaining to 
one species, no parasites having been developed among 
them. And these flies are clearly a different species from 
the one described by Dr. Harris, though affecting the 
straw in the same manner. And now that I come to see 
in such a number of specimens of these barley flies, and a 
still larger number of flies from the Virginia joint worm, 
which I have before me, how perfectly constant and uni- 
form these insects are in the colors of their bodies and 
limba, the fact becomes patent that the joint worm of 
Virginia is a different insect from the Massachusetts bar- 
ley fly, and not a mere variety of it, as Dr. Harris regard- 
edit. We thus have depredating upon barley and wheat, 
in our country, three different insects, closely related to 
each other, and hitherto currently regarded as but one 
species. As it will be a year before I shall bave an op- 

ortunity of describing these insects fully, in my Annual 

Reports to the Society, in connection with our other in- 
sects injurious to grain crops, I here present the marks by 


which they are recognized and distinguished from each. 


other. 

These are small insects, little over the tenth of an inch 
in length, the shape of their bodies having considerable 
resemblance to that of a wasp. They pertain to the order 
Hymenoptera and the family Chalceidide, and are the ouly 
insects of this family yet discovered which feed on vege- 
tation; all the other species whose history is known, 
being parasites on other insects, feeding upon them in- 
ternally. mostly when in their larve state, and thus des- 
troying them. European naturalists, therefore will scarce- 
ly credit us when we say these barley and wheat flies are 
enemies, and not friends. But so much evidence has now 
accumulated upon this subject, that we can no longer 
doubt as to their true character. They are much more 
nearly related to the genus Pteromalus than tothe genus 
Eurytoma,to which Dr. Harris referred them. Still they 
may differ from other insects of the genus Pleromalus, and 
should very likely constitute a new genus. But until! I 
have an opportunity togive the species of this most intri- 
cate group a more thorough revision, I am unprepared to 
decide as to their true generic location. 

The Biack-LecGep or Massachusetts BarLey FLY 
(Pteromalus ? hordei, Harris) ia black, its feet and knees 
vale, dull yellow, its an/erior shanks of the same dusky or 

lackish color with the middle and hind ones. 

The Joint worm FLY (which I propose to name 
Pteromalus? éritic?) is black, its feet and knees and its 
anterior shanks pale, dull yellow, its neck with a dull white 
spot on each side. 

The Yettow-Leccep or New York Barey-Fiy 
(Pteromalus? fulvipes) is black, its legs bright tawny 


yellor, its feet whitish, its neck with a small, dull, white i 


dot on each side. Asa Fitcu. 
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Packing Eggs for Transportation. 





Messrs. Epirors—As it may be of interest to those who 
wish to send eggs toa distance, I send you my mode of 
packing, by which they may be sent any distance, without 
danger of injuring their vitality. 


a 
Z : 















































Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Each and every dozen is packed intoa heavy pasteboard 
box divided into twelve cells, (see fig. 1,) one cell for each 
egg, 80 that there is no possibility of one egg touching 
another.. To commence, I take out the divisions and put 
a row of wadding or batten in the bottom of the box, then 
replace the divisions, in each cell put an inch or so of 
bran, then place the eggs in end down, fill in around and 
cover the eggs with bran, then a layer of batten, put on 








b b 
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Fig. 3. 
cover and tie carefully. Then, where only one dozen is 
sent, put this pasteboard box inside of a wooden box of a 
size to leave about 14 inches in the bottom and all round 
sidesand top to fill in with bran or cotton. To make it all 
plain, see fig. 2—d representing the box containing eggs— 
a, the outer or wooden box. When packed in this man- 
ner, eggs may be sent with safety a great distance by rail- 
road, stage or other conveyance—the double packing of 
bran being elastic, the eggs do not receive any injury, 
should the outer box receive a jar. Four dozen or more 
can be sent with as much safety as one, care being taken 
to pack them as seen in fig. 3, 80 that they cannot by any 
means touch or jar, the space between each box, and be- 
tween them and the outer wooden box being filled with 
bran or some other soft, springy substance to break the 
jar received by the outer box. E. 8. Raupx. Buffalo. 
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Substitute tor Green Apple Pie. 








Eps. Co. Gent.—The following recipe I have never 
seen in print, though known to many. There are doubt- 
less many thousands of your readers who have never 
seen it. 

For one pie of ordinary size, take one-half of a slice of 
a shilling loaf of baker’s bread, (home-made wheat bread 
will answer,) one teacupful of hot water, one teacupfu! 
of brown or white sugar, one teaspoonful of tartaric 
acid, and mix together, and season with nutmeg or lemon. 

The above recipe will be found a valuable one, espeeial- 
ly at this season, as in many places green apples are 
scarce, and difficult to obtain. It is equal if not superior 
to green apple pie. J. B. StoLL. American Hotel, Branch- 
ville, N. J. 





Climbing Vines. 





A neat method of supporting climbers is to take a strip 
of two-inch plank, two inches wide, planed the full length 
of the board, and painted green, which set firmly in the 
ground. Next, obtain from a wooden-ware or toy store, 
two children’s hoops, one the largest and the other the 
smallest you can find. Now suspend the small one as 
near the top of the pole as possible, by strings, and fasten 
the large one close to the ground. Plant your seeds 
around the outside of the large hoop, and when up, run 
strings of soft twine regularly from the top to the bottom 
hoop. It will look better to have the hoops painted green, 
and the twine should be dark, and not cotton twine. 

G. B. H. 
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Preserving Eggs and Bulbs. 





Eps. Co. GgntLeMan—I noticed in your paper of March 
17, a short article with regard to a communication which 
you had received from Mr. John H. Hall, of New-York, 
in which he claims “ the discovery of the art of preserving 
eggs for an indefinite length of time, without the exclusion 
of light, air, or closing the pores.” And it adds, that he 
has eggs that have been preserved by him nearly six 
months. I do not doubt it, yet I think I can beat him in 
length of time, and, perhaps, in the simplicity of the “ art” 
of preserving. This day, March 26, we had on our dinner- 
table the “ Yankee dish” of fried ham and eggs—and ex- 
cellentit was too. The eggs were pronounced (by my hus- 
band and the rest of the family) to be fresh laid eggs. 
But I knew to the contrary, that they were not fresh, but 
were more than eight months old, preserved by the simple 
method which I have practiced for three years past with 
perfect success. I think I can safely assure your readers 
that if they choose they may, without the least trouble, 
preserve eggs perfectly fresh for any reasonable or neces- 
sary length of time, if they will manage them as I do, 
Which is simply this: Procure shallow baskets which 
are rather coarse or open, (they should hold about 8 or 10 
dozen eggs ;) carefully place the eggs in them, and without 
any covering, hang them on nails or hooks driven into the 
beams of the cellar. The lighter and more airy the cellar 
is, the longer the eggs will keep good. 

I will also add, that we have found that the best way to 
keep Dahlia, Gladiolus. and other tuberous and bulbous 
flower roots, was to tie them with strong twine in small 
bunches, and hang them on the beams in the cellar, far 
enough apart so that the bunches do not touch. Of 
course, they have to be carefully labelled. We have 
practiced this way of keeping them for several years, and 
have not lost one bulb, and never the whole of a Dahlia 
root. We had fifty seven fine Dahlias hung up in the 
cellar last November, which I carefully exarained, a few 
days since, and I did not find one unsound tuber among 
them. Sixteen of them were seedlings which I raised last 
summer, and they looked as plump and fresh as when put 
into the cellar. M. Champlain, N. Y. 





Cleaning Seed Wheat. 





Joun Jounston of Geveva, one of the most thorough 
and successful farmers in this country, as all our readers 
know, says that he quit raising chess twenty-eight years 
ago—by never sowing it. He has not raised a bushel of 
it in all that long period on his extensive wheat farm. 
Thirty-seven years ago he obtained eight bushels of chess 
in every hundred of wheat. His mede of cleaning seed is 
the same in substance that we have practiced thirty years 
ago, but will bear repetition, and we therefore give it as 
recently described by him: 

My plan is to take out the fanning-mill riddles ; some 
call them screens ; I call the lower one only a screen —it 
takes out mustard seed and cockle in part. After the 
riddles are out, take off the shaking rod, or at least the 
one nearest the wings or fans. Then let one man turn 
the wings or fans by the crank or handle, as usual ; let 
another pour the wheat into the hopper from a basket 
or any other vessel—a tin-pail answers very well—let him 
pour the wheat in regularly and not very fast, if much 
chess. Let the man turning keep up a steady wind ; he 
need not turn very fast. Have a boy, or a girl, or a man, 
or a woman, if you choose, to take back the clean wheat 
as it comes down from the mill, and I will guarantee that 
every chess seed will be blown out. The man pouring 
in the wheat ought to be boss, to make sure that the man 
turning does not slack up too much, or that he don’t stop 
turning until the wheat and chess are all out of the hop- 
per, else it may fall down amongst the clean wheat. If 
the wheat is 60 lbs. to the bushel or over, very little, if 
any, will be blown out with the chess. As considerable 
will lay on the cockle and mustard screen, when that is 
going to be put down it ‘s safest to scrape back the upper 
part with the hand, because if there is chess anywhere 
amongst the wheat, it will be there. Now if this is done 
precisely as . direct, and if the wheat is not made entire- 
ly free of cheas, unless three chess seeds are sticking 
together, which is sometimes the case with the top seeds 
on the main stalk, in which case there may be some left 
int he wheat; still a little more wind will blow them out. If 
any man will try it and cannot do it, send for me, and If 
I cannot do it to perfection I won’t ask them to pay my 
traveling expenses. 





Average Product of Cows. 


This like all other productions will admit of various 
results. I should judge your correspondent ‘“ Native,” 
did not live in this country, or at least it must be very 
near the outside, from his accounts of the proceeds of his 
cows and calves. 

The farmers in this town give their whole attention to 
dairying. Iwill give you an account for their usual 
mode of managing, and the annual proceeds of some 
dairies. The cows begin to calve in the month of Janu- 
ary, and where they can they like to get rid of all their 
calves before May. Their early calves are kept from six 
to eighteen weeks, and are then dressed and sent to Bos- 
ton. Many commence making new cheese the first of 
April, some before, some later. When they commence 
as soon as the first of April they generally begin to send 
their cheese by the middle of May to market, and con- 
tinue to send it every two weeks through the season, or 
till the first of December. You will perceive that a great 
deal of it is not more than two months old before it is 
sent to market. The average amount of cheese varies in 
different dairies from 300 to 500 lbs. to each cow, besides 
fatting the calf. The account of a good dairy would fig- 
ure something like this :— 

§00 Ibs. of cheese at 10 cts... .... cccccceccceccoe BO WO 
UV ORE CERT, cnng co cane 5cte 550s osccccteccuecsoenees 10 00 








$60 00 
It would probably vary from 40 to 70 dollars to each 
cow. J. B. B. New Braintree, Mass. 





Average Product of 24 Cows. 





Messrs. Epitrors—In the last CuLTrvaTor, you reques- 
ted dairymen to give the average product of their cows, 
I cheerfully respond by giving my experience last year. 
My cows, 24in number, averaged 172 pounds each, and 
we suffered from a very severe drought for two months, 
at that—172 lbs. each, at 24 cents, price sold for, amounts 
to $41.28 each for the butter, and we get about $1 each for 
deacon skins, and the calves that we raise we can sell in 
the fall for from $5 to $6 per head. 

I consider the milk from a good cow, worth at least $5 
to feed to calves or hogs. I think Native must have a 
poor lot of cows, or Jet them run in very poor pasture, to 
get only from $20 to $380 each. JoHN Suartuck. WNor- 
wich, p> 


A Cow Worth Having. 





Messrs. LutHer Tucker & Son—The following arti- 
cle I copy from last week’s “ Madison County Observer.” 
The statement can be amply proved if desired. Where 
Squire Hunt is known, his word will not be doubted. 
GarDNER Morse. Eaton, N. Y. 

‘We have received the following statement of the 
amount of butter made during the past year, frem a cow 
belonging to Or1s Hunt, Esq., of Eaton Village : 


Amount made from April 8 to July 8, ...... 191 Ibs, 
“ made during the month of June, .. 74 “ 
Made during the year, .................. 516 “ 


Besides furnishing all the milk and cream used in a fam- 
ily of four persons all the time, besides comers and goers. 

“ The cow is of native blood, and we are assured that 
the foregoing is a fair average of the product of butter 
for years past. If the yield of milk was large in quanti- 
ty, we can aver, from personal knowledge, that the but- 
ter made from it was good in quality.” 





Hens Hating Eggs. 





In the Country Gentleman of March 2th, I notice an 
inquiry from ‘‘ Down Easter,” to prevent hens eating 
their eggs. I have been very successful in preventing it 
in this manner: Take apartially eaten egg from the nest, 
and substitute ground mustard for the yolk, and put the 
egg back again. I think one trial wiil prove sufficient, I 
have never been obliged to repeat it. Our WesteEr. 





One of your correspondents inquires for a cure for 
hens eating their eggs. I have been troubled in the same 
way, and find no remedy so sure as the one I adopt for 
hens that will get into the garden and scratch up the new | 
made beds. I hand them over to the tender mercies of 
the woman’s department, where in the shape of a roast 
or a stew we make an end of them. T. L. B. West 
Chester, Pa. 
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A Productive Cow. 





Messrs. Enrrors—Reading the account of the Oaxes 
cow inthe Co. Gent., in regard to her high qualities, 
brought to my mind the qualities of one that I now own. 
She was dropped from one my father raised. We call 
her Cherry. Well, Cherry was dropped in 1842 or 3—she 
dropped calves regularly until 1859. She then failed to 
drop them—had none until November, 1854. In October, 
1853, she was so prolific in milk and butter, that my moth- 
er spoke of it. Iasked her how much butter she was 
making. She did not know. I said to her, set in the Ist 
of November, and make every ounce you can through 
the month. She set at it. For three days we used no 
cream for coffee ; the residue of the month we used it 
twice per diem, three in family. She made forty and 
three-fourths pounds of butter in the same month. No 
other cow on my farm to give a drop of milk. I know 
nothing of her grade or stock. She has not dropped a 
calf since 1854, yet she has never ceased to give milk. 
She has always been in good keeping—stabled all the time 
in winter, except when let out in the yard to water, and 
at nightin summer. You can judge how far she would 
fall short of the Oakes cow. 8. H. Beat. Filuvanna, 


. . 
4-4-6. 


To Make Cows ‘‘ Give Down.’’ 








Messrs. Epitors—I have observed the question going 
the rounds of the papers, ‘ how shall cows be prevented 
from holding up their milk?’ and various remedies pro- 
posed, none of which I believe were claimed to be infalli- 
ble. 

When a boy my busincss was tosuckle the calves night 
and morning. I noticed after the calves were of some 
size, and when first admitted to the cows, and after, when 
the milk was nearly exhausted, particularly if the supply 
was scant, that they made a most vigorous butting of the 
cow’s bags, causing them to kick about lustily. 

I wondered why they should keep up such a butting, 
evidently very annoying to their mothers, and after much 
reflection I arrived at the following conclusion: That the 
muscles of the lower part of the cow’s bag and teats are 
closely but involuntarily contracted to prevent the escape 
and waste of their contents ; that the butting of the calf 
is instinctive on the part of the calf, to cause the muscles 
of the bag to relax and permit the milk to flow. The 
muscles of some cows’ bags seem to be more rigid than 
others, and hence require more of the punching process. 

Acting upon the suggestions hereby derived, the next 
time I began to milk a cow that refused to “ give down,” 
I most vigorously, with closed hand, tried to imitate the 
performances of the calf, and with the happiest results, 
And, Messrs. Editors, I have never failed with the most 
obstinate holders up, by this method, to bring the milk 
speedily down. A.8. Proctor. Rome Farms, Lil. 
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Best Three Shrubs. 








There are many persons who have but a limited space 
for flowers and shrubs, and yet, for want of knowledge, 
occupy the little ground they have with common flowers 
and shrubs, while the same space could be occupied with 
choice plants, costing no more at first, and requiring no 
mere time and attention. In place, then, of the lilac, 
syringa, and others of that nature, which, though very 
proper in extensive shrubberies, are entirely out of place 
in asmall garden, we would put Weigelia rosea, Deut- 
zia gracilis or scebra, and Spirea Reevesii. These are 
moderate in size, beautiful in foliage and flower, and with 
a little attention to pruning in the spring, can always be 
kept of a good shape. G. 8. H. 


Three Bedding-out Plants, 








The Verbena of course heads the list. Nothing can 
surpass this. Care should be taken to pin down the 
shoots with little wooden sticks, as they immediately 
take root at the joints, and grow more vigorously. Next 
the Petunia. There are abeut half a dozen distinct and 
desirable varieties, blooming freely the whole season. 
The Heliotrope should by no means be omitted. Half a 
dozen plants will keep you in perfume a whole season— 
perfume excelling anything ever composed by Mons. Lv- 
PIN. In my next.I will treat of annuals. G. B. H. 
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Ground Cherry—Fig Tomatoes. 





We endorse every word your correspondent Mr. Fiem- 
MING, says of these two fruits, and sure we are they will 
sooner or later be much sought after, especially with 
apples as they sell here. 

We grew quite a quantity of both the past season, and 
jntend trying them for market the coming, more espe- 
cially the fig or husk tomato. It does not belong to the 
tomato or Solanum family at all, but is a variety of the 
Physalis, but which we are unable tosay. The fig toma- 
to when cooked, especially partially green, has much the 
flavor of some plums; it contains much more acidity 
than the ground cherry, and hence by many likely to be 
more prized. They are both most bountiful bearers, and 
as we have said before, if they have any fault, it is that 
they seed themselves rather too freely ; hence will cause 
a little more hoeing—but being an annual in nature, are 
not more troublesome than similar weeds. All those 
who have tasted preserves made from the fig tomato, pro- 
nounce it excellent. The keeping of the fruit in winter 
is a new idea to me, but from analogy can easily perceive 
they will doit. EpncGar Sanpers. 





Early Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 





Messrs. Tucker—I wish to say a few words concern- 
ing a subject of great importance at the present time— 
that is, to procure good, large, and healthy tomato and 
cabbage plants. Those that have hot-beds can have them 
easily. This is for those that have them not. Make or 
procure a small box —an old raisin box will answer for 
tomatees—hore $ or 3 ineh holes all over the bottom; fill 
nearly full of good earth. Now every farmer knows that 
in the spring, manure thrown out of the horse stable ina 
little heap, will in two or three days begin ta smoke ; set 
your box on the top of this; put your cabbage seed to 
soak ina little warm milk until some of the seeds begin 
to sprout ; supposing that the box has been over the ma- 
nure a few days, so that the earth is warm, sow the seeds, 
and they will be up in from two to four days. Remem- 
ber to water well with warmish water, because the heat 
below soon dries the roots. It is not well to sow too 
early because the natural soil will not be warm enough to 
receive the plants. Believing that every farmer ought to 
communicate through the columns ef the Agricultural 
papers, anything that they think would be a benefit to 
others. I write the above hoping that it may be of benefit 
to some, by its quickness, who have failed to raise plants 
in the usual way. D. MeCuttock. Arcola, Va, 


Culture of the Onion. 








Messrs. Tucker & Son—lI have often seen the culture 
of the onion given in Tue CoLtivator. Now I will give 
my way of raising onions. If the ground is wet, horse 
manure is best for it. Plow itin the fall, and let it lay 
tillepring. But if it is a dry, sandy soil, common barn- 
yard manure is the best. Putit on in the spring, and 
plow it 8 or 9 inches deep, and then rake smooth, and draw 
your drills 14 inches apart—after marking, let it lay to 
the sun a few hours, and then sow 6to8 pounds to the 
acre.. Cover up the seed, and roll the beds with a light 
garden roller. When they come up, a top-dressing of 
wood ashes is very beneficial tothiscrop. Hoe and weed 
when needed, but not hoe too deep. Thin out to 2 or 24 
inches apart in the drill. At the last weeding, brush the 
dirt away from the bottom to give it a good chance to 
bottom above ground. I have not given any time to sow, 
as every one can judge for himselt. @sorce T. Osporn. 
Pawling, N. Y¥ 





Best Three Herbaceous Plants. 





First and foremost must be put the beautiful Dielytra 
—hardy as a peony, and infinitely more desirable, since 
the flower is much more elegant, and remains long in 


bloom. 

Pyrethrum or Double Feverfew. By pinning the shoots 
to the ground as fast as they grow up, these can be made 
to cover a large space of ground, and when covered with 
their pure daisy-like double white flowers, are beautiful 
plants. They flower the whole season. They need, in 
this latitude, a little covering of litter in the winter to 
preserve them. 

Deiphinium Barlowi or Hendersoni,or Larkspur, These 
are beautiful varieties of this well-known plant, and re- 
main in bloom almost the whole season, G. B. H, 
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Death of Col. Jaques. 





Col. Samuet Jaques of “ Ten Hills Farm,” in Som- 
erville, near Boston, about and concerning whom the 
readers of the Co. Genr. have been informed from time 
to time, departed this life on the 27th ult., in the 83d 
year of his pilgrimage. The Colonel, as your readers 
have already been informed, was in many respects a 
remarkable man—one whose knowledge, if judged by 
the books he had read, might be regarded as limited, 
but if tested by his knowledge of things as they really 
are—as they exist in nature, would be regarded far 
otherwise. He improved what every farmer enjoys, 
his opportunities for observation and experience, thus 
furnishing and storing his mind with useful and valu- 
able knowledge. He resorted to the original sour- 
ces, not being willing to take instruction second hand or 
from books, but interrogating Nature herself, and care- 
fully noting and treasuring up her oracular responses. 
In this way the Colonel had acquired a large amount 
of information net contained in books, but found in the 
recesses of Nature, who yields her treasures to none 
but earnest seekers, and such she never turns empty 
away. In this respect the life of Col. Jaques is a model 
for every young man who desires to become useful, suc- 
cessful and happy. 

The breeding of domesticated animals seemed to in- 
terest the Colonel more than any other department of 
rural life. In this he has done more to develop the 
laws of propagation, than any other man in this coun- 
try. He has not only originated a breed of cattle, but 
has in various ways, tested and confirmed by demon- 
stration, that breeding in-and-in is not only the best, 
but about the only way of improving stock with cer- 
tainty. He owned for several years, that remarkable 
English horse, known as Bellfounder, or Norfolk trotter. 
He had in his possession for some time, the Sherman 
Morgan, the sire of the Vermont Black Hawk. 

The Creampot breed of cattle, as heretofore stated, 
was made chiefly of the blood of Celebs, a Short-lorn 
bull, a grandson of Comet, and two extraordinary native 
cows. He has bred in-and-in for nearly 40 generations 
with constant improvement in symmetry, and no de- 
terioration in constitution, as anybody can see who wili 
look at the specimens still kept at his late residence. 
He was for many years a successful breeder of Merino 
sheep, as the premiums he received from the Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, abundantly prove. For 
further detail on these matters, the reader is referred 
to the back volumes of the Country Gentleman and the 
Cultivator. 

The Colonel was remarkable, also, for his love of fox- 
hunting. Some still live who well remember the inte- 
rest he formerly took in this kind of sporting. His 
horn, his hounds and his horse, were his equipments for 
this kind of enjoyment and recreation. He was always 
cheerful and full of life—active, vigorous and health- 
ful, loved home and domestic scenes better than public 
life,—though public men were frequent visitors and 
most welcome guests at his spacious mansion. He fre- 
quently had the pleasure of entertaining the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of our country. He enjoyed that 
rare and most un-American quality of not being an 
office seeker, though he had forced upon him the office 
of Inspector General of Hops, which he held from 1806 
to 1838. 

Notwithstanding the ups and downs of fortune which 
the Colonel shared, his life in this respect was a success, 
as he left his family a large and valuable estate. But 
had he left no property, the inheritance of his good 
name and virtues would be an invaluable legacy. While 
the surviving children mourn the loss of such a father, 
they nay well rejoice in the reflection that to them the 
lines have fallen in pleasant places, and that they have 
a goodly heritage CoLUMELLA. 








Tobacco Culture in Connecticut. 





Eps. Co. Gent.—A short time since I saw an article 
in the Country GENTLEMAN of Dec. 9, 1858, entitled 
‘“ Essays of Arator.’ You wish to know what Con- 


necticut tobacco raisers think of Col. Taylor’s views on 
the subject. 

When we set out tobacco, we know before-hand 
what we have gotto do. The Col.says: ‘ Even sup- 
posing the crop to amount to the extraordinary quanti- 
ty of 1000 pounds per acre,”’ we would seldom, if ever, 
find it producing a profit on a fair calculation.” 

In Hartford county, (and I may safely say without 
boasting we raise the best tobacco in the country,) a 
man thinks his crop a very moderate one if it does not 
exceed 1000 pounds per acre. My brother and myself 
farm together. Our last crop was raised on a few rods 
short of 44 acres, (measured with a Gunter’s chain.) 
It was accurately weighed, and sold for 95 pounds less 
than four tons. The rust injured the crop somewhat, 
but we got $1,144.55, cash on delivery. 

So much for that part, and now about its killing the 
land. Our system is—put about 30 loads barnyard 
manure mixed with muck, on an acre; plow it in well, 
and thoroughly harrow the land; then take a small 
plow and make a furrow; put in guano and plaster at 
the rate of 300 pounds each per acre, and plow two 
light furrows on the top of it. The hills are made with 
a slight spat of the hoe on the ridge, about 20 inches 
in the row, and 34 feet the other way. 

We use the land two years in succession for tobacco, 
and then seed down to grass with rye, and we have 
good rye and good grass. 

The labor on our crop was done by three men and a 
boy, who in addition took care 7 acres of corn, 9 of rye, 
7 of oats and 2} of potatoes, besides cutting 25 acres of 
grass. Men in our town have raised the past year 2,200 
pounds tobacco per acre and sold the greater part of 
it for 20 cents per pound, too. 

It don’t do, Messrs. Editors, to tell Connecticut men 
that raising tobacco don’t pay. 

I am acquainted with a man of truth and veracity, 
who told me he had raised tobacco for nine years in 
succession on the same land, and got never less than 
2000 pounds per acre. 

Perhaps I should have said that the land in this 
town is generally sandy, or sandy loam, and dealers 
say it raises the finest quality of tobacco. A Youna 
Farmer. Simsbury, Ct. 
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Common Cattle for Oxen. 








Messrs. Luter Tucker & Son—I send on for 
the columns of the CountrY GENTLEMAN, my expe- 
rience in regard to the superiority of the common scrub 
stock, over that of large thorough-bred cattle, for 
oxen. Now for the proof of my theory: I usually 
feed about 8) or 90 cattle during the winter, which 
requires my oxen to do a great deal of traveling, 
often over frozen ground, in the field, and along rough 
or rocky roads. For work cattle, I have always used 
what in Kentucky are termed the scrub or mountain 
cattle. These cattle are far more hardy than the 
thorough-bred; more active and capable of fatigue, 
from the fact that their feet remain uninjured in trav- 
eling over frozen or rough ground, in such situations 
as would ruin the feet and disable our large Durham 
cattle. I have now siz oxen of this kiud—have been 
feeding and wooding with them all winter, and for 
endurance and activity in performing a given amount 
of work in a short time, would not give them for the 
largest Durham or thorough-bred cattle. Isaac P, 
SaeLsy. Ruemont, near Lexington, Ky. 
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Pitching Hay by Horse Power. 





Every farmer who has ever pitched off from a wagon 
in one day ten or twelve tons of hay, is aware that no 
labor on the farm can be more fatiguing. The common 
horse-fork, which to a considerable extent, has been 
brought into use, has afforded great rekef, this severe 
work not only being avoided, but much greater expedi- 
tion attained. The effective force of a horse is at least 
five trmes as great as that of a stout man; and if half 
an hour is usually required to unload from a wagon a 
ton of hay, then only six minutes would be required to 
accomplish the same result with horse power. Actual 
experiment very nearly accords with this estimate, five 
to seven minutes only being required by the assistance 
of the best horse-forks. 
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The accompanying figure (Fig. 1,) shows the common 
implement, and the mode of using it. Fig. 2 is an en- 
larged representation of the rake. The head is about 
28 inches long, and has steel 
prongs of 20 inches. The 
rope attached at a, or as it 
should be, rather nearer the 
rake, passes over the pully 
above, by which the fork, 
after being thrust into the 
hay, is lifted by the strength 
of the horse, outside the barn- 
door. The fork is kept in a 
horizontal position and the 
hay retained upon it by the 
cord b, until high enough, 
when this cord is slackened, 
and the hay accordingly de- 
posited or dumped. The 
horse is backed and the opera- 
tion repeated. 

There are however some 
difficulties in the use of this 

Fig. 2. fork. The most so results 
from the necessity for the handle uf the fork to sweep 
upwards in a vertical position whenever the hay is drop- 
ped from it—and falling back it is in danger of striking 
the operator. It is hence impossible to use it under a 
low roof, beyond perline beams, or when the mow is 
nearly filled. To remedy these difficulties, C. E. Glad- 
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ding of Troy, Pa., has recently constructed a fork (Fig 
3,) which after a recent trial, we are satisfied is an im- 
portant improvement. It differs from the common horse- 
fork by placing a hinge joint at the connection of the 
head with the handle; so that at any moment, by a 
jerk on the cord which passes up a bore in the handle, 
the fork is dropped, as shown in Fig. 4, and its load 
deposited. This may be done instantaneously, at the 
moment it happens to be swung to the most favorable 
Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4. 
spot. The fork is so hung that its weight causes the 
head to fly back of its own accord and resume its former 
position,—where it is held by an iron catch until the 
next forkful is to be discharged. 

It should be observed, that the rope suspending the 
fork should be fastened to the highest portion of one of 
the rafters over the mow, and a smooth board should be 
placed vertically against the face of the mow, for the 
hay to slide against in its ascent. By attaching this 
rope in front of and within a window, the hay is carried 
with ease into the window, and thus lofts over sheds, 
carriage-houses, &c., where the common horse-fork could 
not be used, are filled by the use of Gladding’s improve- 
ment. It may (as well as the old fork) be also used for 
stacking, by making a tripod of three long poles, from 
which to suspend the implement. 

We are informed that the inventor of this improve- 
ment intends to furnish this fork, with the necessary 
ropes, pulleys, &c., complete, for the moderate sum of 
twelve dollars—which we think would be saved in labor 
in a single season on any farm of considerable size—a 
remark which will indeed apply to either this or the old 
horse-fork—both of which are great savers of labor. 
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Uniting Side and Main Drains. 





In my reading on the subject of laying tile in under- 
drains in Rural Affairs and in Colman’s, Munn’s treatise, 
&e., I have failed to learn the manner of entering the 
small tile of side drains into that of maintrains. I could 
do it, but [ will be extremely obliged if you will post 
me up on the subject, or refer to any work from which I 
could learn the best mode of doing it. A. Berry. Ray- 
mond, Miss. 





_ Break off a portion of the ends 

of the larger tile, and place 
them as shown in the annexed 
figure,leaving a hole into which 
the smaller tile is thrust 
about as far as the figure ex- 
hibits. Then cover the whole 
joint well with a small flat stone or two, and apply the 
straw preparatory to covering with earth. The bottom 
of the main tile should be at least an inch or two the 
lowest, so that the side drain may afford no obstruction 
to the main current. 
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A Horse and Carriage Barn. 





During a recent visit to a friend, we observed an un- 
usually neat and convenient brick horse barn and car- 
riage-house which he had recently erected. It was 
constructed with an especial view to cleanliness and per- 
fect ventilation. Its dimensions are about 22 by 36 





feet—it has four horse-stalls, surrounded on each side 
with open passages, admitting freely both light and air. 
Hay from the “hay-shute” drops from the loft above 
into the feeding passage, and is readily given to the 
horses through broad openings in front of their heads, 
about four feet high. These openings are substantially 
lined with thick sheet iron to prevent gnawing. The 
partition containing these openings does not extend up 
to the ceiling above, and the partitions between the 
stalls are only high enough to effect a proper separation, 
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allowing a free circulation of air. The passage over 
which the ventilator is situated, is used for clearing 
away the manure. The ventilator passes up through 
the center of the hay loft, and supports the roof. A 
harness and saddle room is under the stairs. A large 
cistern holds water enough for the use of the horses, as 
it is brought up by a pump at the end of the feeding 


passage. 





Phloxes. 





It is strange that this beautiful class of herbaceous 
perennials is net more generally cultivated. More attes- 
tion is paid tothe growth of them than formerly, it is 
true ; but still there are very few gardens which beast of 
more than the old two varieties of white and pink Phloxes, 
known by most persons only as the “ French Willow.” 
These persons may be surprised to know that there are 
several hundred distinct varieties now cultivated, EI- 
wanger & Barry, in their Catalogue for the present year, 
have one hundred and fifty-five named Phioxes. The 
period of flowering has been gradually extending, until 
it reaches from July Ist to the time of severe frosts. 
There are also several sorts of creeping Phloxes, bloom- 
ing in May or June, and which propagate themselves by 
runners. 

The Phlox in all its varieties, is perfectly hardy, and 
requires no care whatever, except that the plants should 
be divided (either in the fall or spring,) every three or 
four years. 

The Phlox Drummondii is one of (we are tempted al- 
most to say,) the most beautiful annual with which we 
are acquainted. Grown in a maasin a border by them- 
selves, nothing can exceed them ; as they embrace every 
variety of tint, and are in bloom for a period of at least 
three months. G. B. H. 








Barn for a Small F’arm. 





The accompanying plan and view represents a barn 
adapted to a farm of moderate size, erected by E. W. 
HERENDEEN, of Macedon, N. Y., on a tenant farm in an 
adjoining township. It is neat and compact, and has 
been found to combine many conveniences for a barn of 
such moderate expense, the whole having been built for 


about five hundred dollars. 

. It is 32 by 44 feet, and 
GRIANA with posts 18 feet high. 

It is very substantially 








emery built—the siding being 
———I_ FLOOR BAY vertical unplaned boards 
stTAcce | 13X32 18 X 32 —the doors hung on iron 


rollers—and the floors 


I3FT.LONS 

— made of two inch pine 
Bed plank, planed and match- 
ed. The basement is 
eccupied as cow stables and shed. The horse stables 
are above, experience having proved that horses are 
healthier above ground. The stable door is at the end 
of the building, as shown in the view; and directly in 
front of this door is a wide stall, admitting a span of 
horses in harness side by side when desiralle 
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Notes about Potatoes. 

















Messrs. Epitors—lIn the April No. of Tae Cuntt- 
vator, C. W. G. asks if the Chenango and Mercer are 
the same potato? [ have often heard them called, by 
some of the agricultural papers, the Mercer, Chenango, 
or Shenango, and the Neshannock—the latter name is 
what they are called here, where they originated, in 
Mercer county, Pennsylvania, a great many years ago, 
from seed, by Mr. Gitxy, on his farm near the banks 
of the big Neshannock, from whence they derive their 
name. Their origin on the Neshannock being but a 
few miles from where it empties into the Chenango 
river, may be the reason of their being called by 
that name sometimes. Very few kinds of potatoes 
have been so highly valued as the Neshannocks, 
and they are found in every section of the Union, 
either growing or in their markets. However they are 
not as prolific as some other kinds, and are subject to 
rot some seasons, but for the last two or three years our 
crops have not been much injured with the disease ; but 
some five or six years ago potatoes were almost a tutal 
failure here. I tried a great many kinds, to find some 
one that would be exemptfrom rot. I found the Rough 
Purple Chili to make a good crop, clear of rot, two years 
in succession, when all the other varieties that I had 
planted in the same field rotted so that I never dug 
them. The Neshannocks that I have met with in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, are somewhat different 
from our old original, both in shape and color. At pre- 
sent I cultivate none but the Chili and a few of the 
Prince Alberts. The Chili are an excellent cooking 
potato, and will yield more from the same amount of 
seed than any other kind that I can get. J. A. Nex- 
son. Mercer, Pa. 
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Culture of Spring Wheat. 





Where winter wheat can be grown, spring wheat re- 
ceives but little attention. There is a very good reason 
for this in the fact that the winter grain is almost in- 
variably of superior bread-making qualities. But of 
late years, the culture of the spring variety has largely 
increased—the failure of the better kind having become 
very general over its former most favorable localities. 
In the hope of escaping the ravages of the wheat midge 
and Hessian fly, farmers have turned some attention to 
spring wheat—a hope which a better knowledge of this 
grain proves of slight foundation or importance. The 
experience of late years has enabled us to give its pro- 
per position to this crop, and taught us that while soi 
and culture have very much to do with success in wheat- 
growing, wherever sown, or of whatever variety, that 
the accidents of season and insects cannot be wholly 
guarded against by human labor or foresight. Still 
many among us will sow a few acres of spring wheat, 
and will hence be interested in a few remarks on its 
culture. 

1. The soil most suitable for spring wheat is a deep 
loam, with some portion of clay, but one in which neither 
sand or clay have a large predominance. Heavy ciays 
and light sandy soils give but inferior crops, as also 
those of a low mucky character. We have grown very 
good crops on a gravelly loam, sowing after corn or pota- 
toes. An active, or warm quick soil is required—as the 
crop has only about three months in which to come to 
maturity. This fact should also be kept in mind, as it 
is an important consideration. 

2. The preparation of the soil should be of a thorough 
character. A clover ley turned under carefully in the 
fall, and then thoroughly harrowed or cultivated in the 
spring, is thought very favorable for producing a good 
crop of spring wheat. Corn or potato ground, of a suita- 
ble soil and in good heart, we should prefer for our own 
sowing. Let it be well plowed, and brought into fine 
tilth before sowing. Other stubble lands, needing to be 
manured for this crop, would generally be more uncer- 
tain than either of those above named. The manure 
applied should be pretty well decomposed, and the plow- 
ing and preparation such as to ensure a mellow soil. 
Guano, poudrette, and other concentrated manures, 
might be employed in this case with good effect. 

3. Sowing, it is very generally agreed, succeeds best 
very early or very late, where injury from the wheat 
midge isapprehended. This insect has a certain period 
in which a greater part of its depredations are commit- 
ted, slightly varying in season, and continuing about 
twenty days from the middle of June. Late sowed 
wheat is more subject to injury from the Hessian fly. 
As to the manner of sowing, it is essential that spring 
wheat be covered to as nearly an even depth as possible, 
otherwise it will not ripen together. Hence the seed 
should either be drilled in, or great care taken in har- 
rowing down before sowing, so as to cover at equal depth 
as far as may be. 

4. The varieties of spring wheat are numerous; but 
those now most popular are the Fife, Club, China Tea, 
&c. The first is highly commended for late sowing ; 
the second seems to be deteriorating in many places; 
the latter has recently been quite successful in some 
sections of Western New-York. We cannot pretend to 
say what variety would prove most successful in any 
locality—experience should be consulted and regarded. 
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So also in regard to soil and culture; and it may be 
well to add that our remarks are meant for sections 
where spring wheai has but recently been introduced. 
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Grass Culture in New-England. 





We last weck offered some thoughts on grass culture, 
intending then to leave the subject with our readers and 
correspondents; but having since seen reports of the 
late discussion by the Mass. Legislative Ag. Mecting on 
this question, will glean some facts and figures there- 
from throwing light upon it. 

The chairman, Hon. J. W. Proctor, thought clover, 
timothy (herd’s grass) and red-top, were the best species 
for hay. Instead of sowing hay seed with wheat or 
oats in the spring, as formerly, he now plowed and seed- 
ed in August, and the practice would become more com- 
mon as its benefits were realized. This method pro- 
duced from one and a half to two tons per acre. The 
latter yield was obtained in Marblehead, by the use of 
sea-weed as a top-dressing, applied after the summer 
crop was removed. 

Mr. L. V. French argued the general necessity of 
drainage for the production of grass and hay, especially 
of swamp meadows and pastures. 

Mr. Lawton of Great Barrington, had cultivated land 
for hay for thirty years without breaking up, and had 
realized as much as two tons per acre—which he thought 
worth fully as much for feeding stock as a larger crop. 
To give the best quality of hay, the grass should stand 
up well, and much more than two tons to the acre will 
not do this; if it falls down, it has less nutriment. 
When he prepared land for hay, he drained, plowed 
deep, harrowed well, used ashes and compost, and plant- 
ed corn, plowed again in the fall and manured with 
compost, aud sowed down with timothy, red-top, and 
clover. He had less suceess with grass sown in autumn 
than in spring. Grass sown in spring without grain, the 
ground manured, had produced a ton and a half to the 
acre the same season. He top-dressed his meadows 
every second year, and disapproved of plowing in buck- 
wheat as a manure—it produced an acidity in the soil 
unfavorable to the healthy growth of grasses. He had 
underdrained soft meadow land, and also wet upland, 
with great profit. Inrigation was practiced somewhat 
in his section, and was of much benefit to grass in its 
earlier stage. 

Mr. Wetherell of Boston, said that in some of the 
central counties of the State, there were lands which 
yielded two crops every year, or three tons per acre the 
season. They were top-dressed every other year, and 
were not fed with cattle. The rule was to apply this 
dressing (of barn-yard manure) as soon as the crops 
were taken off, and they were never plowed or broken 
up. Clover, red-top, and timothy, were the best kinds 

to be used for seeding land. 

Other topics and other speakers are mentioned in the 
reports, but we note only those matters most pertinent 
to our general subject. 
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CracKED Hoor.—Allow me to inform J. S. P., if he 
will take a thin, sharp furmer or chisel and mallet, and 
cut the width of the chisel, say 14 inch wide, next the 
hair, above the crack crosswise and keep the hoof closed 
together by means of a round shoe, and soften up the 
hoof with white pine pitch, which he can obtain from the 
end of pine saw logs at any sawmill where the logs can be 
found, or he can soften it up with blue clay and fresh 
cow manure. A. L. Mezico, N. Y. 
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New Publications. 





Essays on tHe Sorting oF Cattie, Illustrated from 
Experience ; and an Address containing suggestions 
which may be useful to Farmers. By JosiaH QUINCY. 
Boston : John Wilson & Son. 

The first of the two Essays contained in this handsome 
volume, was prepared by its venerable author as long 
ago as 1819, at the request of the Agricultural Society 
of Massachusetts. The second was written in 1852, and 
the two, together with an address delivered just forty 
years ago, comprise a valuabie review of the system of 
sviling, as well as hints as to other means for the pro- 
motion of Agriculture, and we shall hope especially on 
the former subject, to present some considerable extracts 
to our readers. For the copy of the book before us, we 
are indebted to Hon. Jos1an Quincy, Jr. 

THe American Home Garner. Being Principles and 
Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, 
and Shrubbery, To which are added Brief Notes on 
Farm Crops, with a table of their Average Product and 
Chemical Constituents. By ALexanper Watson, Il- 
lustrated. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

We copy above the title of a new book which has been 

awaiting notice for a week or two, and which appears to 

be a most useful addition to our rural literature. It is 
embraced in 530 pages of clear type, and although we 
have not yet had time to examine it closely enough to 
be able now to criticise scrupulously its minor points, it 
seems to us to be eminently practical in design and clear 
in execution, while its scope is one that no previous 
work in our knowledge exactly fills. [We have ordered 
a quantity, and will send post-paid on receipt of the pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50 per copy. 
—__—__ —__—_e ee 
Notes from Correspondents, 





VALUE oF Ag. Papers.—Enclosed please find $2 to 
pay for “ Co. Gent.” the current year. I have taken 
the paper from the first number, and have some money 
still in my hands belonging to it, which I shall continue 
to remit yearly so long as the paper and myself live. 

For the benefit of those farmers who think Ag. Papers 
of no use, I will tell you how I got this money. Four 
years ago last fall, I bought some fine Leicester sheep. 
The first winter was cold, and not having provided any 
roots, the sheep had to live on hay. In February one 
sheep was taken sick with a disease of which I knew 
nothing, and died the second day. A few days after, 
I had been to the post-office and got the Country Gen- 
tleman. While reading it, my man came in and said 
another sheep was sick. I was then reading an ar- 
ticle describing a disease among sheep called stretches. 
I took the paper, went to the barn, and found the sheep 
in the condition described by the paper. I gave the 
remedy, (Castor oil.) The next day the sheep was well, 
and in March brought me two lambs that I sold for ten 
dollars each, and [ would not take ten dollars for the 
sheep now. So I think I could put thirty dollars to the 
credit of the “ Co. Gent.” ‘This is one of many valua- 
ble items got from Agricultural Papers. J.W.K. To- 
ledo, O. 

3ARLEY.—TI send you a sample of pure hulled bar- 
ley, as taken from the thresher. It is entirely new to 
me, though it may not be to yourselves. Some years 
since, a friend of mine received from Salt Lake, some 
barley which he sowed, and from ita product picked 
something near a gallon of the hulled barley, which he 
sowed, and from which he raised about two bushels. 
From that quantity, if I have not been misinformed, he 
raised forty bushels last year. I have sowed five bushels 
this spring; and the result I will give you next fall. 

GRAFTING WAx.—I notice in No. 8, Feb. 24, p. 129, 
a recipe for making grafting wax. I take one pint of 
linseed oil, 3 Ibs. rozin, 1 lb. beeswax—melt well, and 
pour into a vessel of water—grease the hands and pull 
until white. I have been using it for several years, and 
prefer it to any other. Vegetable oils stand the weather 
better than animal, 

Hun@arian Grass.—I sowed last year half a bushel 
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of Hungarian grass-seed on one and a half acres of 
ground. Having no means of weighing, could not tell 
how much per acre, but double the quantity of timothy 
I ever raised on the same quantity of land. A great 
deal of it.was grown for sale in this county. Both far- 
mers and livery-stable keepers are much pleased with 
it. For hay, sow one bushel to three acres—less for 
seed. Sow any time from the Ist of May to the last of 
June; put in shallow. Asa feed, I prefer it to any kind 
of grass or small grain. It sells for $15 per ton—timo- 
thy and common late millet, $10 to $12 per ton. Jas. 
Donecuy. Independence, Mo. 

Onion CuLtuRE.—On page 203, vol. xiii, no. 13, I 
find instructions about the culture of the onion. Mr. W. 
says the drills need not be more than eight or ten inch- 
es apart. Such has not been the experience of careful 
cultivators in this vicinity, where as much attention is 
paid to growing the onion as any where I know, and 
where they are as careful to get all they can from their 
land. From 500 to 700 bushels of merchantable onions 
is looked upon as a good crop, upon land well prepared 
and highly fertilized. Rows 14 inches apart has be- 
come an established usage. If a less distance would 
do as well, I think our cultivatiors would have discoy- 
ered this. They are careful to raise their own seed, and 
to sow none that has been on hand more than a year. 
In selecting onions for growing seed, they are careful to 
pick out the form and size they wish to raise. But first 
of all they are careful to keep their land clear of weeds. 
Essex Co. Mass. 

Missourt.—Farmers and mechanics of all kinds can 
do no better than to emigrate to Missouri, as lands are 
cheaper here than in any of the free States of the 
Union. Missouri has a good climate, and a soil, deep, 
rich and strong. C.F.H. Novelty, Knox Co., Mo. 

To Kity Live-Fror-EVER.—I have seen inquiries how 
to kill live-for-ever. I think a good way to do it, is to 
collect a heap of old stumps and rough wood—cover this 
with the turf of live-for-ever, and set fire to it. You 
will thus get rid of a pest, and have a fine heap of ma- 
nure. J. W.LequearR. Frenchtown, N. Y. 

Tue Hoe Cuo_tera.— Hogs are dying in this vicinity 
with “the disease,” and by starvation. There was not 
a bit of mast last fall, either oak or beech, and no fruit 
of any kind. I know of one man who has lost 21 hogs 
out of 40—another has only 11 left of 40—another only 
21 of 60—another had seven in a pen fattening, and 
they all died. J.J.Craie. North Madison, Ind. 

MANAGEMENT OF Heirers.—D. M.N. inquires “if 
it is best to let his heifer go dry after her first calf.” I 
will give him my experience, which has been for the 
last ten years, to have my heifers drop their first calf 
at two years old, and if possible to have them come in 
when they can get a full bite of grass, which kas a ten- 
dency to make large udders. Let the calf follow her, 
say five or six wecks, and then wean, or sell to the 
butcher. I then milk her until about three weeks be- 
fore she has her next calf. I prefer to have her farrow 
for one year—she will then be four years old. I choose 
this course for the reason that they make better cows to 
come in at two years—not so steery looking. The next 
year, being one of comparative rest, nature has time to 
restore her exhausted energy, and to increase the ani- 
mal to full size. When heifers are milked a short time 
with the first calf, I have always found them to be short 
milkers, falling off about the same length of time they 
were milked with first calf. J.C. H. Chesnut Ridge. 

Frat Freer 1x Horses.—I would inform E. R. B. 
that it will not anewer to let the shoe rest upon the frog, 
(or in other words, the frog upon the shoe,) if so the 
horse will be lamed. He can grow out a new hoof in 
three months. Make a bed or box of blue clay and fresh 
cow manure, and make your horse stand in it as much 

as possible, and keep your blacksmith from paring away 
| the heel of the hoof, and your horse is well. At the 
| same time annoint the hoof close to the hair, with white 
| pine pitch from green pine trees or logs. Careful usage 
| and kind treatment is necessary. A.L. Mexico, N. Y. 
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Dissemination of Weeds. 





A young farmer once remarked to us that he had no 
doubt that new plants were constantly springing up 
everywhere, and that at least one plant could be found 
on every farm, wholly unknown elsewhere. Every one 
having the least knowledge of Botany is aware that this 
opinion is simply absurd; and that a new and unde- 
scribed plant, even after searching a broad continent for 
it, is a rare thing. Others again are sure that one plant 
often changes to another— which, however, they would 
not admit in the case of animals. A friend once ex- 
pressed in strong language his view of the fallacy of 
this notion- —“‘ Only admit,” said he, “ that one distinct 
plant is transmuted to another, and soon the whole face 
of the globe would be such chaos that the Creator would 
not know his own works!” 

We have at different times had occasion to observe 
the springing up and growth of great crops of certain 
weeds, when it was impossible to say how the seeds 
could have been placed there. In one instance, an old 
grass field was plowed in spring, and a dense growth of 
the common pig-weed grew on the inverted sod; in an- 
other case, a meadow which had been in grass many 
years, yielded when plowed a profuse crop of foxtail. 
Yet this did not lead us to doubt the immutable law 
that all plants “ yield seed after their kind,” and that 
to “every seed is given itsewn body” or identity. And 
if, being on the spot, and constantly observing, was not 
sufficient to enable us to explain all the secret causes 
which operated in spreading or preserving seed, a 
stranger a thousand miles off, could not of course ex- 
amine very thoroughly into these causes. 

This brings us to what we wish tosay in answer to the 
inquiry of our correspondent, E. Link of Greenville, 
Tenn. It appears that he sowed wet land with timothy, 
which was immediately followed by a great crop of 
chess; that the chess was mowed, and timothy took its 
place. He “looks upon the doctrine of transmutation as 
a heresy;’’ and of course does not believe that the 
timothy changed to chess, and then chess back again to 
timothy ; but he wishes to know how the chess seed got 
there. We could mention several ways by which this 
might be satisfactorily explained, but none of them 
might be the true one; and as we always prefer facts 
to guessing, it is needless for us to enter the field of con- 
jecture, with so little information as to all the local cir- 
cumstances of the case. We have on former occasions 
explained the many insidious modes by which the seeds 
of chess are spread entirely unknown to ordinary ob- 
servers, and it is not necessary that we should repeat 
them here. 
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Cultivation of the Cranberry. 





In answer to J. G. Nornman—the art of cultivating 
this plant artificially is perhaps yet in its infancy 
While some cultivators have been completely success- 
ful, others with nearly similar treatment have failed. 

It is not improbabie that there may be some hidden 
quality in the soil that has an important controlling in- 
fluence-—in the same way that while some rich cal- 
careous soils are poison to the laurel, there are other 
soils on which it will flourish with great success. 

Attempts to raise cranberries on strictly upland soil 
have generally resulted in failure. Where successful, 
the plants have needed careful cultivation, and would 
not endure neglect ; and the soil instead of being dry, 
has been of the character of moist meadow land. The 
best soil is said to be beech sand—or this applied seve- 
ral inches over a swamp surtace. The clear sand not 
only seems best for the growth of the plants, but pre 
vents the entrance of weeds or grass. Peat often af- 
fords a fine svil for the cranberry, if after the roots of 
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trees and bushes are cleared away, the whole surface 
is pared off so as to remove grass, plants, &c., and 
leave a clear surface, which before planting should be 
exposed to the weather one year to soften and crumble 
it. Water is always necessary, but stagnant water 
must be avoided, and there should be sufficient drain- 
age for the overflowing water to be drawn off at plea- 
sure. Clay soils will not answer. Rich alluvions will 
make the plants grow too luxuriantly, and manure will 
either destroy them or induce them to run all to stems 
or vines. 

Formerly the practice of setting out in sods was pre- 
ferred, but as this mode also introduces all the weeds and 
grass that happen to grow among them, the practice 
is now preferred of separating the plants. The nearer 
together they are placed, the sooner they mat the sur- 
face, but two or three feet is a common distance. It 
is important to procure the most productive plants, as 
some, although growing luxuriantly, produce but few 
berries. Among others who keep them for sale, D. L. 
Halsey of Victory, Cayuga Co., N. Y., has a fine sort. 
We would recommend our correspondent to procure 
and read Eastwood’s treatise on Cranberry culture, 
published by A. O. Moore of New-York, and sent by 
him by mail on the receipt of fifty cents. We. should 
also be glad to hear from any of our correspondents 
who have been successful in planting out and raising 
the cranberry. 
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Wool Table. 





Eps. Co. Gent.—I send you a description of a wool 
table we have been using several years with satisfac- 
tion. It consists of four boards, six feet long and one 
foot wide, with the exception of the board for the bot- 
tom of the box, which is ten inches. This is large 
enough for Merino fieeces weighing four to six pounds ; 
twelve inches would be 




















A lsufficient for the largest 
ieoarse-wooled fleece.— 

4. e ‘These are laid on two 
Di SieeBicesssast |pieees of 3 by 5 scant- 
ee <>_jling, three feet ten in- 
c ‘ches long, and the first, 

— MA ,) and third one, (B.,) 

Fig. 1. Fig. 1, (the bottom of 


the box,) are nailed; the other two boards (C. C) are 
fastened to B. with hinges. D. is a piece of board 
nailed at the end of B. to bring the sides of the box 
(C. C ) against, which are held there by catches. 

It is supported by four legs which are movable, and 
when stored away, occupies but little space. The 

twine is passed 

up through the 
bottom of the 

box near D,, 

and across the 
= bottom in 

grooves, so that 

the wool will 

not disturb 

Fig. 2. them, and fus- 

tened by drawing them down in notches ™#4e with the 
saw. The dotted lines show the grooves 

In using, the fleece is laid on in the usual way, and 
the sides rolled together; then the sides of the box are 
raised and held by the catches, (forming a box ;) the 
fleece is then rolled so as to leave the shoulder exposed 
to view, and tied; the catches are then raised, and the 
sides of the box drop, leaving the fleece at liberty on 
top of the table. 

The advantages of this table over those commonly 
used with a box at the side, are, the box at the side is 
in the way when rolling the fleece; it saves the trou- 
ble of working the fleece in and out of the box, be- 
sides often tearing it, and is much easier to construct, 
and less expensive. M. Catherine, N. Y. 
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Nutting’s Fanning and Assorting Machine. 


This is a remarkable invention. 
The common fanning mill has now 
been in use some forty years with 
but little variation or improvement 
in its leading features. A great ad- 
yancement is now made by the in- 
troduction of a new principle, in the y 
character of the screen employed. 
The old screen is simply woven s* 
wire. Nutting’s screen is formed by 
pressing the woven wire, so as en- 
tirely to remove the feeling of rough- 
ness perceived in passing the hand 
over the surface. All his screens 
have aimost the smoothness of glass 
—and bear the same relation to the 
old ones, that glazed muslin does to 
coarse bagging. Three important 
ends are thus attained. First, as 
the wires adhere to each other at 
their crossings, the meshes become 
immovable; and once adapted to 
the size of the grain, they always 
remain so. Secondly, as the wires 
cannot slide, the screens remain per- 
fect, and their durability is almost 
without limit. Thirdly, and most im- 
portant of all, their glassy smooth- 
ness allows the seeds to slide over ~ 
them when but very slightly inclin- 
edfrom the level, whenever any 
vibratory motion is given to them. 
The seed never falls from above directly upon these 
screens, but first upon smooth metal plates, flat with the 
screen, in passing over which and on the screen, every 
oblong grain has assumed a horizontal posture. If 
then, these grains are longer than the meshes, they 
slide over them; if shorter, they drop through. Take, 
as an example, a mixture of spring wheat and oats, 
which is very hard to separate, as the grains are about 
the same size, except that the oats are the longer. A 
screen is used whose meshes are longer than the wheat 
grains, but shorter than the oats. The latter, of course, 
slide over and the former drop through, and the separa- 
tion is perfect. Another screen separates chess from 
wheat in the most complete manner. Every other kind 
of foul stuff is cast aside in the same way; advantage 
being taken not only of the size and weight, but of the 
shape. 

A most important office performed by this machine is 
its assortment of different sized seed of the same grain. 
For instance, take a bushel of wheat, the grains of which, 
to a casual observer, appear to be all of the same size- 
Pass it through the proper screens, and one drawer will 
be found to contain only the largest, ripest, and plump- 
est grains; the next drawer will afford a good specimen, 
but all the grains will be smaller than the first; the 
third will be of an inferior quality ; and the fourth only 
the shrivelled portion. We look upon this result as likely 
to effect improvements of the very highest character in 
our agricuiture. An experienced farmer declared, on 


witnessing its performance, “J can now secure the | 
; and implement makers. 


wheat crop completely from the midge’? He expect- 
ed to accomplish this end by selecting the very largest 
grains for seed, which, of course, would be from the 
earliest and most perfectly ripened plants. Repeated 
sowings would improve the variety so as to escape the 
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insect. All the grain we sow for seed may thus be con- 
tinually improved. A new world of advancement seems 
thus opened before us. 

There are several smaller advantages of Nutting’s 
machine. It runs with very little noise; it is smaller 
than the common fanning mill; its vibrations are very 
short and quick, having more of a tremulous and less of 
a shaking quality than the common fan; the wind is 
shot more ‘nearly upward against the bottoms of the 
screens, thus separating the chaff alike from all parts; 
and the quantity and direction of the wind, as well as 
the degree of motion in every part, are most complete- 
ly controlled. The price is not greater than that of old 
fan mills. The inventor, Rurus Nurvine of Randolph, 
Vt., spent, as we are informed, some three years of 
thought upon it, and the machine certainly shows that 
a great amount of hard thinking must have been re- 
quired to perfect all its parts. With the exception of 
New-England, the right of which is retained by the in- 
ventor, the patent for this country is owned by WAL- 
LACE WARREN of Utica, and we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it as no humbug. 
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Eimerys’ Illuminated Catalogue. 


The new catalogue of Emery Brotners of this city, 
is the most richly illustrated work of this kind that has 
yet appeared in this country. There are seventeen full 
pages, representing various agricultural implements 
and machines, most of them as seen in motion, and ina 
good style of wood engraving. One page alone exhibits 
43 different tools. There are 30 pages more of descrip- 
tion, explanations, &c., the result of the eminent skill 
and knowledge of the proprietors on these subjects, and 
which will be found interesting and valuable to farmers 
Its typographical execution 
is nearly perfect. A copy is sent by mail, by the pro- 
prietors, if we mistake not, on the receipt of six cents, 
and would be worth for its facts, at lezst ten times as 
much. 
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Fancy Pigeons. 





No. 1. Trumpeter—2. Nun—3. Enerisa Carrier— 
4. JACOBINE. 

No. 1. Trompeter.—This bird is above the medium 
size of domestic pigeons, and is rather clumsily built. 
We have seen several theories to explain its name, but are 
unable to determine whether either is correct. Its note 
when cooing is rather course and heavy, but no mure so 
than its size would indicate; hence we think its name 
must have been derived from some other circumstance. 

The Trumpeter has a “turn-crown” like the Barb; a 
smaller tuft of feathers sprouts up at the root of the bill, 
called the “horn,” which constitutes its most striking 
peculiarity, while its legs are very heavily feathered to 
the end of the toes. They are generally pure white, 
though some are very regularly mottled with black and 
white They are very prolific, excellent nurses, and are 
easily fattened for the table, a consideration not to be 
overlooked in so large a bird. 

No, 2. Nun and Moreneap.—The Nun is one of the 
smallest of our pigeons, being scarce above the size of the 
Tumbler. It has avery neat appearance, and is one of 
the prettiest of the “toy” pigeons. Its head and turn- 
crown or tuft, flight-feathers, and tail, should be of the 
same Whole color, and are either black, blue, red or cin- 
namon, while the remainder of its plumage is pure white. 
It derives its name from its colored head, which suggests 
the “‘ veil” or “ hood” worn by a class of religionists. The 
Nun has a small and neatly formed head and bill, and a 
bright pearl eye. They should not be kept in close con- 
finement. Their appearance on the wing is very pleas- 
ing, especially a flock of them, if it contains no other 
birds. 

The Morehead differs only from the Nun in having its 
wings entirely white. 

No. 3. ENGuisn Carrier.—Carrier pigeons have bee. 
employed from an early antiquity in bringing home in 
telligence from some place to which the birds had been 
previously carried. No pigeon can be taught to carry 
messages out, but merely to bring them back when taken 
from home ; and even for this purpose they must be sys- 
tematically trained by commencing when young. At first 
they are carried only a short distance, and then gradually 
increasing the distance at each successive flight, they are 
soon enabled to find their way back from great distances. 
The greatest authenticated distance from which a Carrier 
has been known to return, is six hundred miles : this was 
from St. Sebastian, in Spain, to Vervier. The commni- 
cation to be carried is written upon fine tissue paper, and 
neatly rolied around the leg and secured with fine thread, 
thus causing little resistance to the flight of the bird. 

Carriers possess far greater powers of flight and endu- 
rance than any other tribe of pigeons. Ali have large, 
powerful and rigid wings, strongly attached to the shoul- 
ders and breast. They cleave the air with almost incre- 
dible velocity ; it is stated that they have been known to 
fly, “at from thirty to one hundred miles per hour.” 

The question has not been satisfactorily settled how 
the Carrier fiuds its way home through such long distan- 
ces. It does not seem to be by instinet, nor by the pos- 
session of a large development of an organ that phrenolo- 
gists call lecality, but it is the more probable that it is 
simply a strong attachment to the place of its residence, 
and the exercise of memory, or the knowledge of the 
country to be traversed. This conclusion is sustained by 
the fact that the bird must first be trained, and that it 
oon find its way back during the night nor in foggy 
weather. 
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shall now give a brief description of the English Carrier, 
which exceeds all others “in the perfectness to which all 
the points most admired have been brought, after long 
and careful breeding.” 

The English Carrier is next in size tothe Pouter, while 
for gracefulness and symmetry of form it has no superior. 

The head of this bird is long, narrow, and flattened at 
the crown; eye full, bright, and preferred fire-red, sur- 
rounded by a large naked rosette of fungus skin, larger 
in males than females ; bill straight, thick, and very long, 
almost encircled by the “wattle,” so called, which is a 
very large fungus excrescence, rising high above and 
across the base of the upper mandible, and is slightly de- 
veloped on each side of the lower part of the bill; the 
neck is long, only slightly bent, small near the head, and 
increasing regularly in size towards the body, giving ita 
cone shape ; the breast is largely developed ; back broad 
across the shoulders and narrowing towards the tail. 

These birds are mostly black—a few are dun, and fewer 
still white ; while others, less esteemed, are splashed or 
mottled. They are very hardy, prolific, and excellent 
nurses. 

No. 4. Jacostne.—Thie is one of the smallest of all the 
domestic pigeons. It takes its name from a row of in- 
verted feathers that almost surrounds the head, which 
fanciers have thought to resemble the “ cowl or hood” 
worn by the Jacobine friars. The inverted feathers 
should continue in a “chain” down each side of the neck 
to the shoulders of the wings. The more compact the 
feathers in the chain, and the nearer they approach each 
other under the throat, the better. This ruffle is the 
leading characteristic of the bird, and when fully deve- 
loped makes a very striking and attractive appearance, 

The head is small ; beak small and short ; and a pearl 
eye. The head, flight-feathers and tail, should always be 
a clear white, but the remainder of the bird may be any 
whole color, as black, blue, red, and yellow, or buff; a 
few are mottled, and others entirely white, but they are 
not much prized. The blacks and yellows are decidedly 
the prettiest. Some think them poor breeders, but they 
have been very prolific with us. 

The Jacobine is sometimes called Ruffled Jack, Ruffle, 
and Raff. pb. 8. H. 





Red Antwerp Raspberry. 





Messrs Epirors—The Red Antwerp raspberry has 
proved a failure in the hands of the best cultivators of 
interior Kentucky. No winter protection that we have 
been able to give it, bas been found sufficient to ensure 
acrop. Our winters are not so severe as those of New- 
York, but the changes of temperature are much more 
frequent and sudden We have too, more rain than is 
common with you. The growth of the cane is exceed- 
ingly vigorous, and leaves and flowers are put forth 
abundantly in spring. The cane appears healthy 
and strong, until about the time when the fruit should 
begin to form, when the leaves wither and dry up, and 
by the middle of July four-fifths of the bearing canes 
are dead. 

Will some of your correspondents, familiar with the 
cultivation of this plant, furnish through your columns 
an explanation and a remedy? I should like to have 
a detailed account of your mode of protecting it in 
New-York. A Susscriper. Lezington, Ky. 

We cannot account for the death of the canes at mid- 
summer. Where this variety fails in the eastern States, 
it is either injured by winter, and exhibits this injury 
in spring; or is unproductive from unfavorable soil, 
the canes growing thriftily through the summer. To 
protect it from the effects of winter, bend over the 
cane, first making a small mound of a few inches, across 
which to bend the foot of the stems so as not to break 
them, and then cover them with an inch or too of soil, 
The labor is econom‘zed by bending the canes of two 
stocks towards each other, and covering both at one 
operation. 

We have generally found the Red Antwerp unpro- 
ductive on light and gravelly soils where the Fastolff 
and Franconia have done well. The Antwerp appears 


Thus far we have spoken of Carriers in general. We ! to need a deep, rich, strong and adhesive loam. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Hen Manure.—Having read several articles in your 
paper on the use of hen manure for corn, I have re- 
solved to try an experiment with it myself the coming 
year; the result of which I will endeavor to give you 
at some future time. Now what I want to know is, if 
the manure can not be mixed with something, to ob- 
viate the necessity of covering it in the hill before the 
corn is dropped, thereby saving labor, for we understand 
the manure will injure the seed if they come in contact 
with each other. C.G.W. Buskirk’s Bridge. [The 
hen manure may be mixed with three or four times its 
bulk of dried peat, dry loam, charcoal dust, or coal 
ashes, and applied directly in the hill. Billings’ corn 
planter will drop it with corn, so as to leave a small por- 
tion of earth between the seed and the manure, pro- 
vided the latter has been allowed to become quite dry, 
so as to be well pulverized before placing it in the hop- 
per of the planter. ] 

Sueep Ticks —Will you inform me what will rid a 
flock of sheep of lice or ticks? Jas.Ratston. [Tobac- 
co water is commonly used. For 100 sheep or lambs 
use four or five pounds of coarse tobacco or stems, chop- 
ped fine, and boiled an hour in two or three pails of 
water, and then add water in the tub until half a barrel 
or more of the decoction is made. In dipping the ani- 
mals, be careful that none of the liquid reaches the 
eyes and mouth, and it should be well squeezed from 
the wool after immersion, on a rack or board over the 
tub, to prevent waste. A few days after shearing, the 
ticks are mostly confined to the lambs, and if the latter 
are then dipped, it is generally sufficient. Perhaps some 
of our correspondents may give a better remedy. ]} 

Ditcnine Prow.—(J.C. Cook, Columbus, Geo.) The 
price of this plow is $10 at the place of manufacture. 
It is now made by Pascnaty Morris of Philadelphia, 
who can supply all eastern and southern demands. It 
is no more liable to injury from roots, stones, &c., than 
the common plow. 

ALLEN’s Potato DigGER.—1 suppose Allen’s potato 
digger was thoroughly tried last fall. As I think of 
sending for one, I wish to know how much better it is 
than the corn-plow and spade method. Inuinors. [It 
exceeds in value the corn plow, by throwing the pota- 
toes all or nearly all to the surface, separating them 
from the earth. It will save at least three-fourths of 
the labor of digging by hand hoes. We think it a valu- 
able implement. ] 


Hay Press.—I desire information in regard to best 
hay press. What patent is now the most approved, and 
what will be the cost? J.H.L. Rome, Geo. [Dede- 
rick’s ‘‘ Parallel Lever Hay Press,” made in this city 
by Levi Deperick is the one generally used in this 
section, and we know of no better any where. Price 
from $130 to $165.] 

Hauw’s JouRNAL oF HeAttnH.—Will you please in- 
form me where Dr. Hall’s Journal of Health is publish- 
ed, and what are the terms?) M. Franxuin. Ballston 
Center. [By Dr. W. W. Hani, New-York city— 
monthly, price $1 a year.} 

Horses Rupginc.—Is there any way to prevent 
horses rubbing their tails? I have been troubled a 
great deal, in preparing stock for fairs, by their rubbing 
sometimes nearly all the hair off their tails. J. p. 

3LINDNESS IN Horses.—A gentleman inquires 
through your columns, what can be done for his horse, 
which he fears is getting blind. I will give him asim- 
ple remedy, which may be of use to him and others. 
Take half a pint of rain-water, one gill of good rum, 
and one table-spoon of fine salt—mix well, and put it 
into the eye twice or three times a day. A friend of 
mine hl a fine colt that was at pasture some distance 
from the house, where it was not often seen. It came 
to the barn one day with another horse, and was ob- 
served to act strangely. Upon examination, it was 
found to be nearly blind, in consequence of wolf teeth. 
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The teeth were taken out, and a few applications of this 
eye-water removed the film, and it has now as bright 
an eye as any other horse. 

A few weeks ago, one of his heifers had her eye hurt 
or diseased in some way, so that the whole pupil turned 
perfectly white. The eye-water was applied, and she 
can now see as well asever. A. H. Bronson. Calla- 
nan’s Corners. 

ANALYsis oF Mriiet.—Can you furnish your read- 
ers with an analysis of the grass and seed of Hungarian 
or other millet seed, so as to know whether it is a hard 
cropon land? F. J. Horrman. Lewiston. [We do 
not find an analysis of the plant, but give the following 
analysis of the seed from an English work : 





Albuminous compounds, ..... .... ...cccsesesccece 15.00 
Starch, with a little gum, sugar, and woody fibre, 65.80 
ee Wide oitncnimsodcacane bones deuescens whet 3.60 
We isa cmas Hace nenb onde cisé. cist wate uses Gane 11.20 
Inorganic constituents, (Ash,)..........--.----.-- 4.40 

100.00 


GRAFTING THE Grape.— Which is the most success- 
ful mode of grafting the grapevine? What time 
should the operation be performed, and which is the 
best time to cut the grafts? J.W.L. [The grafts 
should be cut early, and kept in a cool, moist place. 
The grafting should be delayed until after the leaves are 
partly expanded. The grafting may be by the cleft 
mode, precisely as in grafting fruit trees, at the sarface 
of the ground. Sometimes no wax is applied, and the 
earth heaped up—but waxing is better.] 


Protapsis Urerr 1n Cows.—I have a very fine, 
three year old, that brought her first ealf about four 
weeks ago. She had the misfortune to cast her withers, 
as our farmers say, which means that the uteru turn- 
ed inside out, and was extended. It was replaced with 
difficulty, but she has recovered and looks well now, and 
her calf is large and very fat. I judge she will give 
eighteen quarts of milk per day. I wish to inquire the 
best method of treatment in such a case, 1f there is any 
plan to prevent the accident, and if after it has once oc- 
cured it is likely to be repeated. Any information will 
be thankfully received. If desired I will tell you what 
was done. R.R.J. Peacedale. [We do not know of 
any special treatment to prevent this accident—minute 
directions for treatment at the time are given in Youatt, 
and more general directions in Dadd’s Cattle Doctor.] 


Corn PLanteRS.—Do you know of a machine that 
will plant corn in rows, both ways, say 34 or 4 feet dis- 
tant each way, so that the corn can be plowed both 
ways? If so please name the machine to which you 
would give the preference for that purpose? In your 
remarks on Billing’s Corn Planter, (Feb. 10.) you do 
not say that the machine is capable of being made to 
plant corn in squares with the hills of corn equi-distant 
every way, and be made to drop any required number 
of grains. I want a machine that can be made to drop 
2 or 3 grains of corn in each hill, and to drop them 
34 or 4 feet apart, east and west and north and south. 
Please name the price of the machine, and where it can 
be had. W. Topp. [We know of no machine working 
by horse power that can be relied on to plant corn both 
ways. We have seen machines made for this purpose, 
but slight inequalities of the ground will derange the 
straightness of the cross-rows, unless the man who 
drives is constantly on the alert to re-arrange the dis- 
tances. Randall & Jones’ hand planter will plant in 
rows both ways, with considerable rapidity, the opera- 
tor taking two rows at a time. Billings’ machine plants 
only in rows one way—the number of grains may be 
very nearly graduated by increasing or diminishing the 
size of the cavities containing the grains. ] 

Painting Hovsrs—What colors should I paint a 
new frame house, both inside and out, in order that 
every thing may harmonize? ‘The different parts are 
the following: The main body of the house, the win- 
dows, frames and blinds, the doors and frames, the cor- 
nice, finished with ornamental verge and eaves boards, 
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the veranda posts and ceiling within the veranda, the 
mantels, and stairs. What pigments should be used? I 
mean such as are most durable and will not fade. The 
house stands in a lawn surrounded by a few large and 
a few medium sized trees. If you will answer the 
above you will not only confer a favor upon an old 
subscriber, but may at the same time benefit others 
of your readers. A Svusscriper. [There are many 
shades of light brown, which cannot be described by 
words, that afford agreeable colors for the exterior 
of houses. Brown letter-envelopes and other tinted 
paper will frequently afford good specimens of color. 
In houses of moderate pretensions, we would have the 
window frames, doors. cornice, &c., all of one color. The 
blinds would do if green, but a light olive brown would 
be better. Houses of considerable pretensions may 
have the window frames and cornice a little darker than 
the rest. The interior may be either china white, or a 
shade of brown, lighter, warmer, and more lively than 
the outside, especially if grained. The great secret to 
make any paint durable is first to put ona coat of 
white lead—this holds all that comes after-—as ochre, 
amber, the Brandon browns, &c., all of which by proper 
mixture make good browns. } 

Tan-Bark.—I would like to know, (through the 
columns of the Cultivator) if any, in what manner tan- 
yard bark may be applied to land or trees to the best 
advantage, as [ am living within a mile of a tannery and 
can get as much of the bark as I wish for the carting of 
it. If you or any of your readers can inform me of any 
way, in which it may be made to pay for the trouble, 
you will oblige the inquirer. bp. D. A. [Tan-bark is of 
little or no value except for mulching. The best mulch 
is mellow, constantly cultivated earth, but in its absence 
tan-bark answers a good purpose, provided the diameter 
of the circle mulched is twice as great as the height of 
the tree, the distance to which the roots usually extend. 
Very old, well rotted tan-bark, will make heavy soil 
lighter. } 

Ayrsaire Cattte.—J. W O, Oak Knoll, Cal. 
For prices, &e., of Ayrshire cattle, address T. H. Par- 
Terson, Haverstraw, N. Y., or A. M. TREADWELL, 251 
Pearl-st., New-York city. The cows of this breed, are 
generally good milkers. 

Cure ror A Cracked Hoor.—ZJ. §. P. inquires for 
a cure for cracked hoof. Let him take a chisel, and 
with a light blow make a cut across the top of the crack, 
just in the hair. This in healing, will cause the hoof 
to grow together; but it will take some time for the 
crack to grow out, as it is impossible to make the hard 


part of the hoof grow together. I have a question to. 


ask about a horse Is a surteited horse generally con- 
sidered incurable? I[ understand a celebrated V. S. of 
Bucks county, Pa., is ready to aftirm that it is an in- 
eurable disease. I do not find that Youatt considers it 
so. J.W.Lequear. Frenchtown, N. Y. 


Mixinc oF Merons, &¢.—Will melons, cucumbers, 
and squashes, planted in the same garden, mix so as to 
affect injuriously ‘he flavor of melons, or does the 
“mixing” simply affect the seeds, so as to render them 
worthless? C.S.L. [The seeds oniy mix the first sea- 
son, and the result is shown in the fruit the next year. 


Back Vous. Cuttivator.—Have you back volumes 
of Tue Cuttivator? If you have, how many vols. 
back? W.R. Evanston, Jil. [We can supply all the 
vols., (six) of the third series of THe CuLtivaror— 
price, well bound in muslin 75 cents per vol., or $1 per 
vol. sent by mail, post-paid. | 

Myer’s Sugar Caxe Mivy.—Can you inform me in 
the correspondent’s column of the CuLtivator for May, 
where Myer’s Sugar Cane Mill can be obtained, and at 
what price? Also where Thomas H. Miller lives, who 
eracks itupso high? Also whose, in your opinion, is 


the best sugar cane mill extant, and whether horizontal 


or perpendicular? E. S. Hotmes. Wéiison, N. Y. 
{We neither know the price, or where Myer’s Sugar 
Cane Mill is manufactured, nor are we able to give the 
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address of T. H. Miller. As we have had no experience 
in the use of sugar-cane mills, we can give no vpinion 
as to which is the best.] 
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aS” Lutner H. Tucker, Junior Editor of the 
Country GENTLEMAN and Tre CULTIVATOR, was a 
passenger on board the steamship Vanderbilt, which 
left New-York for Southampton and Havre on the 23d 
inst. His letters, which will be commenced soon after 
his arrival in Europe, will keep our readers informed as 





| to his travels, until his return in September. Hon. Ira 


Harris, Mrs. Harris and two daughters, and Col. H. 
R. Ratrwpone of this city, were passengers in the same 
ship. 





Shares’ Harrow. 





We have given a full practical trial to Share’s har- 
row, received from Pease & EGGvesron of this city. It 
proves to be an admirable implement for its intended 
purpose. It completely pulverizes the surface of in- 
verted sod, effecting this at least three times as deep as 
the same is performed by the common harrow. Besides 
this, it possesses one great advantage over the common 
harrow as well as over the gang plow, in that it does 
not tear up the sod or bring up the grass. This advan- 
tage results from the peculiar form of each tooth, which 
at first presses the sod down like a sled-runner—then 
cuts it in the direction of motion—then throws the earth 
sideways like the mould-board of a plow. The inven- 
tor of this tooth has shown much ingenuity in thus 
combining in the proper order these three offices. 

The form of the harrow is neat and perfect. Its 
three bars are folded snugly together for conveyance, 
and opened again for use, and firmly braced, with al- 
most a single motion of the hand. 

We tried this harrow side by side with a common, 
nearly new, and well made double-square or Scotch 
harrow. The Shares harrow pulverized more efficiently 
and more than twice as deep, at twice passing, as the 
square one at four times. : 

Every man who cultivates a farm of any considerable 
size, especially if the soil be strong or adhesive, would 
certainly pay for this harrow in one year by the work it 
would enable him to perform. Nothing can exceed it 
in preparing inverted sod for corn or for any other crop. 
It would effect an admirable preparation for the gang 
plow, in turning under a coat of manure on the top of 
inverted sod; and it would prepare fall-plowed ground 
for sowing oats and barley early in spring, in an efficient 
manner. It is one of the best inventions of late years 
for the farmer. 








ARM DRAINAGE.—A New Boox 
By Hon. H. F. French of New-Hampshire. 
American Farmers are just awakening to the vital impor- 
tance of this subject. 
Here is the Book to give them light! 
Price $1.00. 
&@~ Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. ey 
Address A. O. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 


May2—w2tmIit 140 Fulton st., New-York. 





| ANGSTROTH ON THE BE E— 
+ AN InsrrvucTive AND FascrnatinG Book, 
Unequaled by any other Work in any Language! 
A New and Perfect System of Bee Culture! 
Price $1.25. 
Kee Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. a= 


Address A. O. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
Mayl—w2tmiIt 144 Fulton-st., New-York. 
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ES We learn that Mr. S. E. Tonn, an occasional 
contributor to our columns, has in prepa ration a work en- 
titled the “‘ Young Farmer’s Manual,” detailing the va- 
rious manipulations of the farm, and including a chap- 
ter on Fences, with illustrations of nearly every style of 
fence, and plain and intelligible instructions to aid the 
tyro in agriculture in building them in a workmanlike 
and economical manner. Mr T. requests us to add that 
those who have illustrations of any kind or style of fence 
or fence posts, patented or not, will oblige by forward- 
ing descriptions, &c., to him at Lake Ridge, Tompkins 
Co., N. Y., and if they are deemed worthy of a place in 
that chapter, with the consent of the proprietors, the 
cuts and descriptions will be inserted in it. 


Buitprnes For County Society Farr Grounps — 
In reply to an inquiry as to the best style of erections 
for a society proposing to build, we may refer to the de- 
scription published on page 221 of our last vol., (Co. 
Gent., Oct. 7, 1858,) of the Amphitheater of the On- 
tario County Society, near Canandaigua. We do not 
know its cost, but are inclined to think that better satis- 
faction is thus given than from any other kind of struc- 
ture we have ever seen; and, during our visit last fall 
at the Fair Ground in question, we had ample proof that 
in case of storms the protection thus afforded to the 
health and the wearing apparel of visitors, may be of 
greater pecuniary value in a single year than the first 
cost of the building itself. We presume our corres- 
pondent by addressing the public-spirited Secretary of 
the Ontario society at Canandaigua, GipkOoN GRANGER, 
Esq., will obtain at once every detail he can desire. 


Tue Next CarirorniA State Farr.—The citizens 
of Sacramento City, where the fair of the California 
State Ag. Society is to be held this fall, and those of 
the county, seem to be in earnest about the matter. 
They have already obtained authority from the Legis- 
lature to tax the whole people of the county one-quar- 
ter of one per cent.; by this means, the sum of $30,000 
will be raised for Public Buildings and Fair grounds. 
At a mecting of the Managers of the Society, held at 
Sacramento, Feb. 25, it was resolved that in adi lition to 
the $5,000 which the State appropriates for the payment 
of premiums, and which it was deeided to pay in all 
cases in cash, there should also be offered by the Society 
$7,000 from its own funds, to be paid either in plate, 
medals, diplomas, books, &c , as should be deemed most 
aivisable. All this looks as though the people of our 
western coast were likely to start with a better idea of 
the importance of Agriculture to the community, than 
has even yet grown up in some of the oldest parts of the 
Confederacy. There is now enough improved stock, 
cultivated fruit, good tillage, and public-spirited enter- 
prise in California, to make a most interesting Agricul- 
tural Exhibition this fall, and one, the fruits of which 
will have no inconsiderable bearing upon the future 
prosperity of the State. 

Bers ror Orecon.—We understand that Mr. Gero. 
W. Stepuens from California, has just passed through 
this city, with 50 stocks of Bees, destined for Oregon. 
They were furnished by Mr. Quinsy of St. Johnsville, 
N.Y. We think he could hardly have made a selection 
in a better quarter. 


More page. Tome AT ALBANy.—Mr. Wm. Hurst 
has purchased of Samuen Tuorne, Esq., the roan heifer 
“ Minna, ” got by “ Duke of Gloster, * (11382,) out of 
imp. “ Minerva 2d.,” bred by Mr. Slade, Kemiral House, 
England. Also the noted cow “ Bloom, ” imported by 
Col. Lewis G. Morris, and illustrated in his Catalogue 
for 1856, bred by Mr. Fowle, Northallerton, Eng., and 
winner of the first prize at the New- York State Show 
in 1854. Mr. Hurst has moreover purchased of the 
Rev. Dr. Beman of Troy, the roan cow “ Bellflower 
2d.,” bred by Geo. Vail, Esq., and her young bull “ Be- 
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man Duke.” Bellflower 2d, was got by Mr. Vail’s Me- 
teor 104, (11811,) out of Bellflower, bred by the late 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer. 


§-@ The call for a convention of Cattle Breeders 
which we recently published, drew together a number 
of gentlemen interested in the various breeds, at Hart- 
ford last week, who organized under the Pre -sidency of 
Jonn T. Norton, Esq., Secretary, M.C. Wey. We 
learn from the Homestead that a constitution was form- 
ed of an “ Association of Breeders of Thorough-bred 
Neat Stock,” which received the signatures of 33 
breeders—1 each from Vermont and New-York, 11 from 
Massachusetis, and the remainder from Connecticut. 
Under this constitution the following officers were elect- 
ed for one year: 

sat se Ph T. Norton, Farmington. 

Vice-Presidents— Paoli Lathrop, South Hadley, Mass., 
(Short-Herns;) Lemuel Hurlbut, Winchester Center, C ts 
(Devons;) John Brooks, Jr., Princeton, Mass., CAyr- 
shirers;) Thos. Motley, Jr., Jamaica Plains, Mass., (Alder. 
neys;) Ambrose Bowen, Oak Grove, Medina, N. Y., 
(Herefords.) 

Secretary and Treasurer—Henry A. Dyer, Hartford. 

Among the measures taken before adjournment, a 
“committee on pedigrees”? was appointed, and it was 
resolved to issue circulars asking the co-operation of 
breeders; to direct the preparation of a scale of points 
for each breed by the committee on pedigrees; to hold 
the next annual meeting at Springfield, Mass., next 
March, and to ask the aid and support of State Ag. So- 
cieties in furtherance of the objects of the association. 


DRAINING IN OnTARIO Co.—At its winter meeting 
the Ontario Co. Ag. Society awarded two premiums of 
$25 and $15, for the greatest number of rods of tile or 
stone drains put down during the year 1858. The first 
was awarded to Mr. Wa. Jonnson of Geneva, who put 
down 604 rods drains, of two inch tile, at a cost of 314 
cents per rod, and 144 rods of drains of six inch tile, 
costing 70 cents per rod. These drains were put in nine 
and a half acres of land. The second, to Mr. THomas 
Turts of Gorham, who put down 500 rods—2000 tile 
were 14 inch, the balance of tile were 2 inch. There 
were some few rods of stone drain. The tile drain cost 
28 cents per rod, and the stone drains 374 cents per rod. 


BS Daruineton’s American Weeds and Useful 
Plants,”’ recently published by A. 0. Moore & Co., has 
been widely noticed as a ‘Second Edition” of the 
“ Agricultural Botany” of the same author. This in- 
deed it is; but some prominence should be also giv en to 
the fact that it is not, like many ‘“ new editions,”’ mere- 
ly a new impression from old plates, but that it has been 
thoroughly revised, enlarged, and put wholly in a new 
form—an undertaking which as it comprises over 450 
compact pages, and nearly 300 illustrations, (all new,) 
reflects much credit upon the publishers, and aside from 
the high intrinsic merits of the book, should go far to 
attract for it.a generous patronage from the Agricultural 
public. [Copies for sale at this office—price, postpaid, 
$1.50.] 

GS The AMERICAN VETERINARY JOURNAL, by Dr. 
Dapp, Boston, has, we regret to learn, been discontinued 
for want of competent support. Dr. D. says: “The 
only explanation I have to offer is, that in consequence 
of remissness on the part of subscribers for the past two 
two years, my pocket-book is the seat of a very severe 
attack of dyspepsia, which threatens to confine me and 
my family to a diet of shorts.” 

“ Honey Biape Grass.”—A correspondent in Mis- 
souri informs us that the seed advertised asthe “ Hun- 
garian Honey Blade Grass,” was purchased by its pre- 
sent proprietors last fall, in St. Louis, at fifty cents per 
bushe]—the same seed which they now advertise, put 
up in bags stamped with the Hungarian coat of arma, 
at $9 per bushel. Those of our readers who think this 
only a reasonable profit, will send on their orders at 
once; but those who wish to make a trial of it, and do 
not want the pictured bags, can get it at most of the 
seed stores at $3 per bushel. 
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is” Under the title of “ The Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture,” the management of the U. 8. Ag. Society 
have determined to publish their proceedings once in 
3 months, instead cf in an annual volume or a “ month- 
ly bulletin” as heretofore. In view of this object, we 
think the publication might have been less open to 
criticism, if the title chosen was somewhat less ambi- 
tious; as the quarterly journal of the Unéted States 
Ag Society it is an interesting record of what we ali 
want to know, but if comparison is invited with other 
journals of Agriculture, we must judge of it from a 
very different point of view. Without seeming captious, 
may we also suggest to the proof reader to consult a 
lexicon as to the proper spelling of Agricultura/ists and 
Horticultura/ists—words repeated in running titles and 
otherwise on nearly every page, and always with this 
abnormal number of syllables. The number of the 
* Journal”? for April, now before us, contains 28 pages 
of the Proceedings at the Society’s last Annual Meeting ; 
11 of miscellaneous matter; then an interesting, al- 
though of course concise, resumé of the State Ag. Ex- 
hibitions for 1858, and mention of most local and county 
ones, occupying about 26 pages; and concluding with 
15 more, taken up with prospectus, the affairs of the 
Society, extracts, notes, &c., of considerable variety. 


PersonaL—A British View OF AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTURE.— Hon. Ricnarp CoBpEn, distinguished in 
his own country and abroad for his strenuous and suc- 
cessful advocacy of the Corn-Law Repeal, as well as 
other reforms, and who has been traveling for several 
months in the United States, was the guest for some 
days last week of Hon. Braprorp R. Woop of this city. 
Mr. C., as might be expected, has taken a deep interest 
in our agriculture ; for his views as a statesman had not 
only lead him to a thorough study of this science in all 
its bearings, in Great Britain, but his individual tastes 
have likewise induced him to undertake the actual prac- 
tice of farming himself. He expressed his surprise 
both at the natural fertility of our soils and at the neg- 
ligence with which we too often regard its preservation. 
He appears to have been especially struck with the vast 
expanse of productive territory which Illinois contains, 
and spoke in astonishment of having travelled by rail 
in a single State, seven hundred miles, of which 
probably six hundred and fifty were fitted perfectly 
for plow lands. The resulting problem, he remarked, 
was one of difficult solution to him, and vital interest to 
ourselves— how is it that our farms generally average 
the scant yield of 15 bushels of wheat per acre, while 
our older States are already complaining of exhaustion, 
and, on the contrary, England brings comparatively in 
fertile distriets up to a yield of 40 bushels per acre, and 
nowhere admits the idea of anything approximating to 
exhaustion? We are under obligations to Mr. C. for 
some information as to agriculture in his own land, and 
for letters which will enable us we hope, during the pre- 
sent season, to see, and perhaps imperfectly explain 
some of the causes of the vast difference to which he so 
earnestly ailuded. 

f<” N. Loncworrtn, the veteran of Cincinnati, was 
recently chosen President of the “ Pioneer Association ” 
of that city, and we are indebted to him for copies of 
the Address delivered on the oceasion. It is full of in- 
cidents, and illustrates not less the rapid growth of the 
place, and the good fortune that has attended many 
events in the author’s history, not at the time considered 
to promise it,—than it does the store of anecdote gath- 
ered in so long a life, especially when it has witnessed 
all the stages of progress from the log cabin of a lonely 
settler, to the crowded streets where citizens are num- 
bered by tens and hundreds of thousands. 


Serious Loss—We have to record a serious loss to 
private enterprise and to the State of Virginia, in no- 
ticing the misfortunes that befel a vessel containing a 
fine Cleveland bay stallion, purchased at an expense of 
upwards of $3,000 by Dr. Jonny R. Woops of Albe- 
marle. The ship putinto St. Thomas in distress, where 
she was compelled to remain for repairs. The cause of 
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the death of the horse, as well as the fate of a magnifi- 
cent buck, also the property of Dr. W., was not yet 
known at the date {Ap. 10,) of a private letter received 
from him, to which we are indebted for these facts, but 
the vessel was expected soon at Baltimore, when the 
events of the voyage would be at once ascertained. 


BS” We noticed last week the purchase by Jonny 
P. Wetrsn, Esq., of Oregon, of a Short-Horn bull from 
Mr. Tuorne, for exportation to that State. We 
now learn that Mr. W. took in the same steamer 
with the above, the thorough-bred mare, ‘“ Mary 
Chilton,” by imported Glencoe; the South-Down 
buck No. 220, 3 yrs. old, bred by Jonas Webb, 
and imported by Mr. Thomas Betts; a Hampshire 
buck. 2 yrs. old, bred by Lord Portsmouth ; two South- 
Down lambs, bred by R. A. Alexander, Esa., of Wood- 
burn, Woodford Co, Ky; three New-Oxfordshire lambs, 
bred by John T. Andrew, West Cornwall, Conn., and 
one shepherd bitch. 


Tue One Eye Potato System. — T E J., East 
Windsor Hill, Ct., reports in the Homestead that having 
read in his CuttTIvATor last year, the articles of our cor- 
respondent GERALD Howarrt on Potato Culture ; he fol- 
lowed Mr. H.’s directions substantially ‘ till he came to 
the harrowing,” of which T. E J was alittle afraid. 
He therefore substituted for that implement, what 
“might be called a bush harrow,” made by inserting 
the butts of white birch saplings, untrimmed, into a joist 
four or five feet in length, and then nailing strongly to 
this joist, some four inches apart, narrow strips of boards 
sharpened at one end like a flat picket, and projecting 
down towards the ground four inches. ‘ This answered 
the purpose admirably ’—a weight being put on to it, 
the first time using it, in front nearly over the teeth, 
‘‘which caused it to level the ground nicely,” and the 
second time it was used, over the middle of the brush, 
nearly lifting the teeth out of the ground, sweeping off 
the weeds, while the potatoes and their sprouts, then 
just beginning to appear, were “unmolested.” This 
was on land free from stones; the crop was a good one, 
and as the sprouts came up on clean land, the labor of sub- 
sequent cultivation was reduced one half, and enough 
saved by the process to pay the subscription price of 
several agricultural papers. 


CONTINUANCE IN Goop Worxs.—We are glad to 
know that the customary appropriation of $1,000, for 
the continuance of Dr. Fircn’s most valuable Entomo- 
logical investigations, has again passed both branches of 
the Legislature of this State. 

Fine Lettruce.—Mr. Roesse of the Delavan House, 
who provides for the tables of that extensive establish- 
ment from his own vegetable-farm, will accept our thanks 
for a supply of the finest lettuce we have yet seen, the 
leaves measuring over twelve inches in length, which 
is doing tolerably well for this latitude about the 1st of 
April. 

BuckeYE Potators.—For samples of this variety, 
which may be seen at this office, we are indebted to Mr. 
E. Wanzer of Greenbush. They are somewhat above 
the average size, although varying considerably both in 
this respect and in shape. 

Winpuam Co. (Cr.) Ac. Socrety.—The next exhibi- 
tion of this Society is to ke held at Brooklyn, Sept. 21, 
22. Its officers are: 

President—APpoL_Lo Ricnsonp of Brooklyn. 

Vice-Presidents—Albert Day of Brooklyn, John Paine 
of Woodstock, William Bennett, Jr., of Hampton. 

Recording Secretary —Jas. B. Whitcomb of Brooklyn. 

Corresponding Secretary—Chas. Osgood of Abington. 

Treasurer—Edwin Newbury of Brooklyn. 

CLOVER on Bartey.—In England, according to the 
editor of the Genesee Farmer, nearly all the clover is 
sown with barley. The land is made as mellow as pos- 
sible, and the clover seed is generally sown after the 
barley has been harrowed in and the work completed, 
except rolling, which is done after the barley is up. 
“ Barley,” it is added, “is undoubtedly the best spring 
crop for this purpose.” 
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SurinKaAGE or Corn 1n Dryinc.—A member of an 
Eastern Town Club, took 100 Ibs. of ears of King Philip 
corn as husked the middle of October, when the stalks 
were quite dead and the ears dry and hard, and laid it 


in a box to dry until the 15th of Jan. It then weighed 
84: lbs, and the shelled corn, 70} Ibs., and measured 
1 bush. 43 qts. This corn was then laid on a sheet to 
dry in a warm chamber, until Feb. 4th, when it was 
winnowed, weighed and measured, with the following 
result; weight, 66 lbs.; measure, one bushel and two 
quarts, showing a shrinkage of 34 per cent. from the 
ear at husking time, to dry shelled corn. We condense 
from the NV. EF Farmer. 

Suckertne Corn—GrowinG PumMpKINS.-—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Skaneateles Farmer’s Club, some 
remarks were made on this subject, and reported in the 
Democrat. Mr. GAyYLorp, on a trial of the experiment, 
found the unsuckered corn the best. H. Ettery had 
tried it, and thought it did not pay. C. Moses had been 
successful in growing good corn and pumpkins together. 
He was particular in selecting seed from pumpkins 
which had large crowns. 

OsteR Wittow—Tue Ricut Kinp.—In regard to 
planting osiers for market, @. W. Tuomas of Fulton, N. 
Y., saysin the Rural New Yorker, that he planted 
three acres three years ago, twoto the Salix purpurea, 
(or S. viminalis of some writers,) and one to the Salix 
triandra. The first is “every time, and under all con- 
ditions, good.” ‘The latter is worthless, or worse, “ be- 
ing short, scraggy, and every year a little more so.” 

CLEARING OFF Rocks.—A writer inthe V. E. Far- 
mer, after blasting, breaking and burying rocks until 
his patience was exhausted, says he tried fire and 
water. He collected a good quanity of brush, leaves, 
and any combustible rubbish, und kept up a brisk fire for 
hour, about a rock weighing three or four tons. He 
then dashed on a few buckets of cold water and the 
rock fell in fragments. 

Corn FoppeR FoR WINTERING Horses.—It is stated 
in the Genesee Farmer, that Jos. Wrigut of Seneca 
Co., has kept fifty horses the past winter in fine order, 
on corn-stalks, very finely cut by steam power, and a 
little Indian meal sprinkled over them, after moisten- 
ing the mass. He thinks this a saving of one-half over 
hay and oats. 

PROFITABLE SHEEP.—I will give you a statement of 
a little flock of sheep that I have raised in two years. 
I bought three ewes, two years ago this spring—two of 
them had four ewe lambs; and last year six of them 
had eight ewe lambs, making in all fifteen ewes; they 
have never had a buck lamb. [ consider it a pretty 
good increase. I paid $14 for the first purchase, and 
the wool has about paid for keep, and I have just sold 
ghe flock for $75. J. Suarruck. 


Unrire Corn ror Srep.—A writer in the Prairie 
Farmer, reporting the transactions of the Farmers’ 
Club, states ‘that corn gathered before fully ripened, 
and hung up to dry in the house, germinated sooner, 
and was more forward through the season, than if left 
to ripen in the field.” Have any of our readers made 
trials throwing light on this point ? 

DeLaware Co. Aa. Society. 

President—S F. Miuuer, Franklin. 

Vice Presidents—Wm. D. Bowie, Andes; Porter Fris- 
bee, Meredith; J. B. Yendes, Delhi; Lyman Lawson, 
Kortright ; Elijah Roe, Sidney ; Eli B. Hopkins, Frank- 
lin; Ezra Osterhout, Davenport ; Daniel Andrews, Stam- 
ford; T. 8. Hoyt, Walton, and C. Gibbs, Harperstield. 

Rec, Secretary—C B. Wade, Walton. 

Cor. Secretary—Z. H. Sloat, Meredith. 

Treasurer—Hiram Olmstead, Walton. 

The next Annual Fair of this Society will be held in 
the village of Bloomville, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 14th and 15th of September, 1859. x. 

Pumpkins Among Corn.—Should corn and pumpkins 
be planted together? We donot remember to have 
seen any very accurate test of this question. One trial 
which is stated to have been made, resulted in forty 
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loads of pumpkins on one-half the field, against two 
bushels increase in the corn of the other half, planted 
without them. If neither crop grew very stout, per- 
haps such would be the usual result. 

Draining PLow.—The Associate Editor is unable to 
answer the numerous private letters of inquiry in rela- 
tion to this plow. It is believed the advertisement, and 
the editorial account of the experiments with it pub- 
lished last ‘autumn, give all the information necessary, 
and to these inquirers are referred. Much more ex- 
pense has been incurred in experimenting, than is likely 
to be reimbursed by the sale of plows, consequently the 
advertised terms cannot be varied. 

REMEDY FoR THE On1on Maceot.—Much loss has 
been experienced among onivn growers from the de- 
struction of the young plants by the maggot. Mr. 
Emerson of Hollis, states in the NV. E Furmer, that 
good guano applied on the rows by sprinkling on with 
the hand, so as to nearly cover the little onions, is an 
effectual remedy. ‘“ The guano must be good, and put 
on with a liberal hand ”—his onions, he adds, do finely 
under the treatment. 

SreusBen Co. Farr.—Our county fair is appointed for 
the 28th, 29th and 30th Sept. Ront. M. Lyon, Sec’y. 

EE AE "St T 


Grafting Knives. 





MEssrs. Epitors—The accompanying drawings of 
grafting knives I wish you to give in your journal if 
you see fit todo so. There is a great guin in using a 
tool best adapted to its work, and I think those unac- 
quainted with fig. 2, will, after an explanation of its 
advantages, desire to procure it. Fig. 1 is taken from 





wea 








Negget: gi 
Fig. 1. 

April no. of the American Agriculturist. Fig. 2 is the 
knife used by most western grafters. I have handled 
both. The wedge point, a, should be made of steel, 
well tempered and not of iron, (as was the one I pur- 
chased, and which gave me much trouble by bending, ) 
for the point, in pressing open the slit just befure plac- 

ing the graft, receives a considerable strain 
fl a 





Fig. 2. 
No. 1 would be as good as no. 2, if you could always 
be in a favorable position to handle it; but limbs are 


sometimes very difficult to get at. In such cases, no 
2, from its form, is preferable, and a man can in a day 
accomplish more with it, and with greater ease, for in 
driving in the wedge point a, there is no projecting 
knife blade in the way of your mallet, (which should 
be a round piece of hard wood,) to interfere with the 
direction of the blow, or worse still, in some awkward 
positions, there is a risk of hitting your hand against 
the blade. I mention this feelingly. No 2 is frequent- 
ly made to» thick in the blade, but when properly 
made is a very satisfactory tool to work with, much 
more so than the other, according to my experience. 
E. P. 
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T AY AND GRAIN 
3. The eubscribers have for four years, by extensive 
correspondence, by practical observation, and by many 
experiments, endeavored to obtain information that would 
be a guide to the manufacture of the best Hay and Grain 
Corers, and we now offer the results of these investiga 
tions to the public. 
best ever yet offered to the farmers. As to the utility of 
the covers, we have the testimony of intelligent farmers 
in every part of our country. 

Orders for samples or covers should be forwarded at 
once. CHASES & FAY, 

No. 14 City Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
Mayi—weow2tw8tm3t 
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M O W 
WITH FOLDING BAR. 


UC K EYE E R, 





Aultman & Miller’s Patent. 





The subscriber takes pleasure in calling the attention of 

Farmers to the “ BuckrYe,’ the must complete and suc: 
cessful Mower ever introduced ; combining in the sim- 
lest form all the qualities necessary to a perfect Mower. 
ite frame is supported on two driving wheels, either of 
which is independent of the other. The Ccrrer Bar is 
attached to the frame by a Dovsis Hiner Jot, which 
allows either end, or the whole, to rise or fall, to conform 
to inequalities of the land. By n.eans of a /ever, the Cut- 
ters can be raised to pass obstructions or over cut grass— 
in mowing can turn either to right or left —always throws 
itsclf out of gear in backing, and backs with the ease ofa 
cart; is light draft, free from side draft; has no weight 
o the horse’s neck ; is safe for the driver; aln.ost noise- 
less in its operation ; works well on any land—side-bills or 
salt meadowa: and in any grass, whether lodged or stand- 
ing. at a slow walk of either horses or oxen. 

When not in use, the Cutters can beinstantly folded over 
the front of the frame, and the Morcer then driven any dis- 
tance on the road. This feature belongs exclusively to the 
Buckeye Mover. 

Si ce its tirst public exhibition. at the Great National 
Trial of Marvesting Machines at Syracuse, N Y.. July, 
1857, at which it received the Hriguest Awarp, THK First 
Prestom Grinp Gotp Mepar ann Diploma, A® THE BEeSr 
Mower. in COMPETITION WITH Manny's, Ketchum’s, Hal- 
lenbeck’s. Allens, Burralls, Kirby's, Heath's. and several) 
others. its prine:ples have been fully tested by more than 
Qne Thousand Farmers, and without an exception, has 
reecived their unanimous approval. During the past sea- 
son, pumerous First Premiums were awarded to the 
“Bockeye.” including the New-York and Connecticut 
State Agricultural Sociertes. 

Tuy, Bucks Ye HAS XO EQUAL—IT IS THE BEST MowING 
MACHINE IN USE. 

It is warranted to cut and spread from 10 to 15 acres of 
grass per day, with a span of horses and a driver, as well 
as is done by the best mowers with a scythe. 

The demand the past season was far beyond our ability 
to supply, and we trust ordere wil! be forwarded early, to 
prevent disappointment. t&g" Circulars, with a full des- 
cription, forwarded on application. 

JOHN P. ADRIANCE, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
No. 165 Greenwich-st., New-York. 
, Agouts, Nos, 62 & 64 State-st., Albany, 
Mayl—w&mtf 
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PROTECTORS, S& ED POTATOE S—(at reduced prices.) 
matay Carpenter, ...... 2. cccc cess $2.00 per bushel. 

EE cc ccccmon cnenl one caee 1 50 * 

SING 5 Ci cnc ess acess 1.00 * 

eae * 

OS ER Sere eter Se eee 1.00 Be 

We know that our Protectors are the 2 eee Saree 00 * 


1 
Also the following celebrated English and French vari- 
eties : 


EE ETE Eo $2.00 per bushel. 
Truffle d’ Aout, (early)-.............. 3.00 io 
SPN, COOTIN 6 5 occts ence seen scues 3.00 “ 
Chave or Shaw, fine for general crop, 3.00 
PIO TL UIBY, sion. coco once sken knee 3.00 " 
Be I a Sidg. eocecme eiewhe 3.00 “ 
NI, So cS einntm Scece kee nades ike 3.00 ” 
I cinsis icass Canc admwaeienieedec 1.50 6 


Purchasers ordering one buehel of either of the above 
varieties will receive with each bushel liberal samples of 
three of the new French varieties advertised by us in a 
late No. of the Country Gentleman, twr/hout extra charge. 
Cash orders will be promptly filled. Address 

B. K. BLISS, 


Ap.28—w3t mI1t Springfield, Mass. 





Hardy Native Grapes in Po‘. 
M. R. PRINCE & CO., FLUSHING, 
N. Y., have now growing in pots, above 250 Native 
varieties of Grapes, among which are 500 Delaware, Re- 
becca, Clara, Logan, White Transparent Catawba, Sum- 
mer Catawha, (ripening one month before the old Cataw- 
ba.) and 25,000 of other estimable varieties, and those hith- 
erto high priced, at greatly reduced rates. A Priced List 
will be sent to applicants who enclose stampa. 
A General Descriptive Catalogue of Grapes will soon 
be published, and a rew edition of Prince's Treatise on 
the Vine. Mayl—w&mli 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES, 
Consisting of Endleas Chain Horse Powers and Thresh- 
ers, Excelsior Fan Mills, Corn Shellers, Harrows, Straw 
and Hay Cutters, Cider Mills and Presses, Churne, Culti 
vators, Iren and Wood Beam Plows, &c., &c. Send for 

a Circular giving prices. Forraie by A. LONGETT, 
Mar 1—ms3t | mar 24—wé6t No. 54 Cliff-st., New-York 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING CO, 
Poudrette! Poudrette! ! 

Is offered for sale by the subscribers, wholesale and re- 

tail, in lots to suit purchasers. This article has been now 

in use for over 17 yeara, and is the most popular manure 

for corn and early vegetables, i market. 

It is quick and powerful, and can be put in direct con- 
tact with the seed without injury. Price $1.50 per barrel, 
delivered on board of vessel, for any quantity over 6 bar- 
rels. $2.06 for a single barrel. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The undergigned have used the Poudrette of the Lodi 
Manufacturing Co., for the number of years, and upon 
the crops set opposite to their names, and can recommend 
it as a cheap, aid most excellent fertilizer. 

Charles Smith, Bloomfield, N. J., 10 years, corn. 








} Cyrus Canfield, Caldweil, Se 3 . 


John Squires, Livingston, 
A. J Jacobus, " “ 


10 do. and garden truck. 

‘ “se 

H. W. Harrison, Caldwell, “ 
‘ 


17 do. si 
10 do. “ “ 


J. Simpson, Franklin, ‘ 8 do. 6 “ 
Hiram Farnham. Livingston,“ 15 do. “ “ 
| J. A. Harrison, Orange, *“ 10 do, “ “ 
B. F. Lum, Chatham, “© do. - s 


A pamphlet containing certificates of practical farmers 
in all parta of the United States, with every information 
and direction for use, will be mailed to any one sending 
the address. GRIFFING BROTHER & CO,, 

General Agente for the Company, 
Norru River Ac. Warenvtse, 60 Cortlandt-st , N. York. 





TO PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 
CORT A. 

This fertilizer is composed of dead animals, leather 
scraps, old boots and shoes, (gathered in cities,) dissolved 
by a new and ingenious process, into a liquid of the con- 
sistency of molasees; to this is added night-soil, blood, 
and ground bones. The whole is then dried and ground. 

It is offered for sale on the strength of the well-known 
fertilizing qualities entering into its composition. Circu- 
lars, with directions for use and analysis, will be forward- 
ed on application to the subscribers—agente for the Lodi 
Manufacturing Co. GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 

North River Agricultural Warehouse, 

March 1—m3t No. 60 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 
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UMMER FLOWERING BULBS 
FOR SPRING PLANTING.—Amaryllis Formo- 
sissima, crimson, $150 per dozen—15 cents each. 
Gladiolus Psittacinnus, orange, 75 cts. per doz.—10¢ each. 
“ Floribundus, wite and pink,$1.50 “ — ie 


* Gandaveusis,scart&ornge, 75 “ hl 
Trigridia Pavonia, red, -.-..-...-. 100 “ ae 
“ Conchiflora, yellow,..-.-- 150 “ ae 
Tuberoses, (Double,) [talian, white, 75 “ 10 =“ 
Madeira Vine, white, ............. 100 ‘“ een 
Choicest Double Dahlias,(by name,) 3.00“ 3 « 


WM. THORBURN, Seedsman, 


For sale by 
492 Broadway, Albany. 


Ap7—w3tinlt 
OMMERCIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Able and honest men from New-England or New- 
York. A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia, Pa. feb.10-6* 
ENUINE HUBBARD SQUASH SEED.— 
The subscriber having made arrangements with the 
orivinal introducer (Mr. J. J. H. Gregory,) of this, the 
very best of squashes, is now prepared to furnish genuine 
seed to all who desire. The seed is put up in liberal 
packages, at 25 cents each ; by mail 28 cents. The trade 
supplied at a discount of one-third. One dozen packages 
will be forwarded to one address at the same rate, or by 
mai! for $2.42. WILLIAM THORBURN, 
Mar31—w3tmIlt 492 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


PARLY PARIS CAULIFLOWER. 

_4 Latestimportation. Premium Fiat Dorcs and true 
Rep Dutcn Caspace—each 124 cents per package, or all 
three for 25 cts., by mail. Address ‘‘ RURAL EMPIRE 
CLUB.” Macedon Center, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
Marl0—wmtf. 











ANNY’S COMBINED 


M REAPER AND MOWER, 
WITH WOODS IMPROVEMENT, 
HFor the Harvest of 1859. 























———— i Tied 

The subscriber begs to inform the public that he con- 
tinues to manufacture this popular machine, and pledges 
himself to produce an implement that will fully eustain 
its former reputation, as the best combined machine yet 
introduced, and inferior to none, either as a Reaper or 
Mower. 

It has had a steady and increasing popularity from the 
first achieving a complete success in the first important 
trial at Geneva in 1852. It carried off the highest honors 
at the great National Field Trial at Syracuse in 1857 ; and 
amidst all the competition and trials of 1858, came out 
with more and better established points of excellence than 
ever before. 

The general principles peculiar to this machine, and 
upon which it is constructed, have proved so successful 
that there has been no attempt to change them. 

The main effort during the last year has been to im- 
prove its mechanical construction, to make it stronger and 
more durable, and suetain its reputation as the ieading 
and most acceptable machine to the largest class of far- 
mers in the country. 

Warranted capable of cutting from 10 to 15 acres of 
grass or grain per day, in a workmanlike manner. 

Price of Machine as heretofore, varies according to 
width of cut, and its adaptation in size and strength to 
different sections of the country, from $125 to $150, deliv- 
ered here on the cars. WALTER A. WOOD, 

Manufacturer & Proprietor, 

Mar24—wsmtf Hoosick Falls, N. Y,. 





ee 


SALE CHEAP.—DURHAM 





OR 
BULL LOCO FOCO, (1778)—calved March 1853— 


color red with some white. 
every way a desirable animal. 


He is in prime condition, aud 
Price $150—cash. 
R. HALE, 


Apl4— w3tm3t Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


IELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 
from reliable growers. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements ot the 
most approved patterns. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Cortlandt-st., New-York City 











Feb. 10—w&m3ms 


Al 0. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
a *“ Hoyt’s” Superphosphate of Lime, 
Bone Dust, Plaster, 
Poudrette, Tafeu, &ce. 
The above Fertilizers warranted pure, and sold at the 
lowest market price. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
Feb. 10—w&m3ma 60 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. City. 








N Y. STATE TILE WOR EK 8, 
4% On the Western Plank Road, near the Orphan 
Asylum, Allany, N. Y. 
ALDERSON & JACKSON, Proprietors, 


The subscribers are determined to make the best Drain 
Tile in the United States. Yes, we are determined to 





make our Tile of pure Yellow Clay, clear of sand or blue 
clay, and neither gas tar nor coal dust mixed through it, 
as all those cause the Tile to perish with frost, and they 
are not so strong. Weare determined to make the best 
Tile ever offered in Albany, and at the following prices: 
ROUND TILE—1} inches round, -......... 
2} inches round, .......... 


$9 per 1000 
> Se 

















CuT 14 INCHES LONG. 





B) inches ried, ...- 22. .cc2cccccece $10.50 per 1000 
3 VY ’ gheekenseeyeseneees 15.00 ” 
4h a PERT OE Se 18.00 “ 
5s M ”  eaandlevdtsdaashaes 35.00 
64 ©. eapetiibamenintediia 5500 
” “ — A 75.00 “ 


i - - -“-*-- . 

Remember our Tile are near 14 inches long. Please 
give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. Cartage free 
to docks and railroads. , 

io Emery Bros., Agents, 62 & 64 State-st., Albany. 


Ap7—weow6m2t*. 


PPOSITION FOR ALBANY, 
MERCHANTS’ LINE OF STEAMBOATS, 
DAILY, at 6 o'clock, p. m., from 
the foot of Robinson-street, in 
connection with the New-York 
— : = Central Railroad. 
The Steamer KNICKERBOCKER, Capt. W. B. Nelson 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
The Steamer HERO, Capt. J. W. Hancox, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Sundays. 

Tickets can be had at the office on the wharf. for al] the 
stations on the New-York Centra! Railroad, and the prin- 
cipal cities in the Western States and Canada. 

Baggage checked to all points, free of charge. 

Freight carried at reduced rates and forwarded prompt- 
ly. ELI HUNT, Agent. 
New-York, March 10, 1859~w&m9ms 
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D L HALSE Y, DEALER 1N 
e CRANBERRY PLANTS, 
Victory, Cayuga County, N. Y. 
he Prick—$1 per Hundred—§6 per Thousand. 
Feb. 24—weow6tm2t 


ARDEN, FIELD, FLOWER, 


AND FRUIT SEEDS. 

The subscriber offers a full assortment of the above Seeds, 
of the growth of 1858, of the very best qualities, and in 
addition to all the Standard varieties, will be found many 
novelties. Orders by mail attended to immediately. 
Whoiesale and Retail. 

A Cara ocur, containing full lista of Seeds and Prices, 
furnished on application. 

SEED POTATOES of all choice kinds, 
SPRING WHEAT, SPRING RYE, SPRING BAR- 

JEY. 

OATS of superior quality. 

GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS.—Honeyblade or 
Hungarian, Green, fine mixed Lawn, Blue, Orchard, Tim- 
othy, Red Top, &c.; Red Clover, White Dutch, Luzerne, 





TS 








&ec. 

PEABODY’S STRAWBERRY PLANTS-—$8 per 100 
—$2 for 50. Also Wilson's, Hovey’s, and all other popular 
varieties. 

Lawton Blackberry Plants. 

Asparagus and Rnaubarb Roots, &c., &c., $e. 

R. L. sLEN, 
189 Water-st., New-York. 

Farm anp GARDEN IMPLEMENTS of every description, 
aud of the best aud Jatest improvements, 

Also Peruvian Guano, Dried Blood and Wool, Bone 
Dust, Superphosphate of Lime, and all other improved 
Fertivizers in large and small quantities, 

Mar8—weow5tm 2t 


qRUIT CARRIER, or PATENT 
TRANSPORTATION PROTECTOR. 
(See Co. Gent., May 21, 1857.) 

The price of a Protector containing 32 square one-quart 
boxes, or 32 of the usual round boxes, is $2.87, deliverable 
at Winchendon, Mass., where Mr. Wm. Murdoch will 
furnish extra small boxes at $4.50 per gross for round, or 
$4.76 per gross for the equare ones. For a Protector con- 
taining four shallow peck boxea, for peaches, plums, pears, 
&c., the price is $2.10. Orders, addressed to HENRY B. 
OSGOOD, Whitinsville, Mass., are solicited. apl4w4m2t 








HARE’S COULTER HARROW 
PULVERIZER AND GRAIN-COVERER. . 








Port Byron, N. Y., 11th April, 1859. 

Messrs. Pease & EGGLEstTON— Gentlemen--Last Satur- 
day at my brother's, (J. J. Thomas,) I saw one of your 
Share’s Harrows. He attached a team of horses, and 
tested it in my presence by the side of an ordinary double 
harrow, (of about 40 teeth,) on sod ground. Once passing 
of the Share’s Harrow leng/hwise, produced a surface ef- 
Sect equal to two (or nearer to three,) passings lengthwise 
of the ordinary harrow ; but the penetration and pulvert- 
zation of the Share’s Harrow, was at least twice the depth, 
and the tilth far more preferable, leaving the soil very 
much more porous--about as much difference as between 
a new hair mattrass and an old straw bed. 

I think, after fairly testing one for several days, that I 
shall be able to confirm my present opinion, that the 
Share’s Harrow, in passing once over ground, doth ways, 
will produce a better effect than the ordinary square-tooth 
harrow and best patterns of straight draft harrows, will 
do in passing twice, or perhaps three times each way, over 
the ground. 

Perhaps the effect on the crop will be even greater in 
proportion than on the soil—the culture being so much 
superior. 

You will please send me one of your largest size—also 
two extra teeth, as I wish totry the experiment of length- 
ening each side. Penn How .anp. 

kee These celebrated machines are manufactured by 
ap2lw4mlt PEASE & EGGLESTON, Albany, N. Y. 





May. 
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HOICE BREEDING STOCK.— 
My herd of Short-Horn Durhams is larger than I 
desire to have it the coming summer, therefore a few 
young Bulls, Cows, Heifers, and Calves, of good quality, 
and desirable pedigree, can be bought at reasonabie pri- 
ces, 
Residence one and a half miles from Camillus Railroad 
Station. P. O. Camillus, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
April 21—w3tmlt. E. MARKS. 


TANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 
From Ist of May onward—1,000, $2—6 000, $10—10,- 
000. $15. Our experience enables us to pack so as to carry 
safely by exprees throughout the north. Our plants have 
produced good crops in the north—even as far as 44°—in 
years past. Circuiar sent on receipt of stamp. 
O. 8. MURRAY & SON, 
Twenty Miles Stand, Warren Co., O. 


XCELSIOR POTATOES, $3 per bbl. 
Prince Albert Potatoes, $4 per barrel. 
Duke of Cumberland Potatoes. $3 per barrel. 
Peach Blow Potatoes, $3 per barrel. 
> All for seed. 
Also a new supply of fine imported GARDEN SEEDS 
of all kinds, for sale by 
PEASE & EGGLESTON, 
Dealers in all kinds of Implements, Seeds, &c., 


84 State-st., Albany, N. Y. 
wee Send for a Circular. Mar31— w4tmlt 





Apl4—w6tm It 








00 D’S MOWE R— 
Patented February 224, 1859. 





During the six years I have been engaged in the manu 
facture of the Manny Combined Reaper and Mower, I 
have given much thought and attention to the construe- 
tion of what I foresaw would be a great want of the Far- 
mers—a lighter and cheaper machine expressly for mow- 
ing, than had yet been made. 

And now, after the most thorough and repeated expe- 
riments and tests in every variety of field, and in all kinds 
and in every condition of grass, Iam prepared with en- 
tire confidence to offer to the farmers and dealers of the 
United States, the great desideratum in this department 
of Agricultural labor-saving machines—a Mower, superior 
in its capacity for good work to any hitherto introduced, 
of easy draft, light, cheap, and durable. 

This machine I now offer as my latest invention, to 
meet a special want of farmers, and to place within the 
reach of all, a Mower that for practical working, cheap- 
ness and simplicity, will be without a rival. 

I build Two-Horse and Oue-Horse Mowers. The Two- 
Horse Mower weighs 425 !bs., and cuts a swath four feet 
wide (or more if specially ordered.) ‘The One-Horse 
Mower weighs 30 |bs. less, (395 lbs.,) and cuts a swath 
three and a-half feet wide. 

For a more full description of the Mower, reference is 
made to my Pamphlets, which will be furnished on appli- 
cation. With each machine will be furnished two extra 
guards, two extra sections, one wrench and oil-can. 

Warranted capable of cutting ten acres of grass per day 
in a workmanlike manner. 

Price of Two-Horse Mower,.........--...-- $80 
saa (ne-Hotee Mower, «<<. .<..55.-<06 70 
Deiivered here on the cars, 

I continue as heretofore, and with greater success than 
at any previous time, the manufacture and sale of “ Man- 
ny’s Patent Combined Reaper and Mower with Wood’s 
Improvement.” WALTER A. WOOD, 

Manufacturer & Proprietor, 

Mar%4—wé&mtf Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

PEASE & EGGLESTON 84 State-8t., Albany, Agents 
for Albany County and vicinity. 
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TEEL PLOWS, MaAnyvracturepD sy 
SAYRE & REMINGTON, 
Utica, N. Y. 

We would call the attention of Farmers and Dealers in 
Agricultural Implements, tothe STEEL PLOWS we are 
now manufacturing—as the Steel Plow is destined to su- 
persede the Cast Plow in most localities. 

Our Mohawk Valley Clipper Steel was awarded the first 
remium at the United States National Exhibition at 
Richmond, Va., in 1858, as being the best Steel Plow on 

exhibition for general farming purposes 

For sale by Emery Brotners, Albany ; and MAaYHerR & 
McNatty, No. 197 Water-st., New-York. 

For further particulars, seid for Catalogue, which we 
furnish gratis. SAYRE & REMINGTON, 
Manufacturers of Sayre & Klinck’s Patent Cultivator 

Teeth, Sayre’s (not Shares’) Patent Horse Hoe and 
Double Adjustable Mold-Board Plow Combined, 
and Steel Plows. Apl4—w&mlt 

GD” Al! kinds Swaged work done to order. 


~~ 








PURE PRINCE ALBERT POTA- 
TOES, at $4 per barrel. 
EXCELSIOR POTATOES. the best early variety, at 


Can be obtained by addressing 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
60 Cortlandt-st., New-York City. 


$3.50 per barrel. 


Mar24—w4tm 2t 








eR EROS EASE OF LIME. 
BONE DUST. Warrranted pure. 





For sale by A LONGETT, 
Mar 1—m3t | mar 24—w10t 34 Cliffst , New-York. 
ERUVIAN G@UAN O— 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Government Brand and 
Weight, direct from the Peruvian Agents, at the lowest 
market price, in quantities to suit purchasers. Send for 
a Circular. A. LONGETT, 

Mar l1—w&m3ms 34 Cliff-st., New-York. 


TEW AND CHEAP FERTILIZER— 
CASTOR PUMMACE. 

A valuable organic (vegetable) manure, analyzed by Prof 
Samuel W. Johnson of Yale College, and commended by 
him. It is PUMMACE left after pressing the oil from 
the Castor Seed, and in India and England bears a high 
value as a fertilizer. It will be sold at $12 to $16 per ton, 
according to quantity—at which rate it is the cheapest fer- 
tilizer in the market. The analysis and remarks of Prof. 
Jolpeon will be sent to any address on application ; sam- 
ples of the article may also be obtained if required, 

No charge for packages, and in lots of Ten Tons, deli- 
vered free of cartage in this city. Manufactured and sold 
H. J. BAKER & BRD., 

142 Water-st.. New-York. 
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IMPROVED LEVER 


HORSE POWER, 


MADE BY 


Fig. 2. 
































G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
SCHENECTADY 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


HE above cut accurately represents our 
Improved Lever Iron Power, for from 
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four to eight horses. Fig. 1 shows the main 
part, with the sweeps in their position, and 
the connection with the band-wheel jack. 
Fig. 2 is a top view, showing the arrangement 
of the gearing, and its position in the cast- 
iron frame. 

From our experience in the manufacture 
of this class of machines, and the examination 
made of the various kinds now in_ use, 
we think we are justified in the opinion 
that we have a Power which is supeor 
to most, if not all others now in use. We 
have its gearing placed in a strong cast-iron 
frame, all one piece—therefore wil! not rot 
nor become weak by exposure to the weather, 
as with wood frames, which let the machine- 
ry get out of place, causing it to break or wear 
out, besides making the Power run heavy. 
Powers often lose from 10 to 50 per cent. of 
their Power by becoming strained from their 
proper shape. The jack is connected with 
the Power by a line shaft with universal 
joints. The horses have only to step over 
this shaft. The motion can be very readily 
changed from that necessary for threshing to 
that for a Cotton Gin. The band-wheel si 
horizontal, which makes it convenient in 
threshing, as the Power may be left unmoved, 
while the Thresher can be changed to differ- 
ent positions. No arms or center are used or 
neceseary for the main driving-wheel. The 
Power is conveniently arranged for mo- 
ving, and easily set for working, and we be- 
lieve it will be found as efficient with six 
horses as most others are with eight. 
Price of Power with Sweepa,--..---.--- 
Price of Power without Sweeps,------.- 
Main Driving Belt, -. 16 to 20 cents per foot. 

We aleo make Endless Chain Horse Pow- 
ers, Combined Threshers and Winnowers, 
‘'‘hreshers and Separators, Clover Hullers 
Wood Saws, &c.; and upon application, will 
send our Circular giving descriptions of them. 

G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 

Mar3l—w&mlt Schenectady, N. Y. 


Fig. 1. 
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Né ISHWILTZ’ MOWER AND REAPER. 
Buckeye Mower and Reaper. 


For sale by A. LONGETT, 
Mar. 1—m3t ! ap. 7—wa4t 84 Cliff-st., New-York. 


THE CULTIVATOR. 
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\y M. R. PRINCE & CO., Fiusuine 


offer 140 Hardy Native varieties of Grapes and all 
small Fruits at reduced rates, as per Supplement Cata- 
logue. 50,000 Pear Stocks, very thrifty. 70,000 Osage 
Orange at $4. Seeds—Pear, Plum, Quince, Raspberries, 
Currants, Strawberries, and other Fruit Seeds. Osage 
Orange, Yellow, and Honey Locust, Norway Spruce and 
other Evergreens, and other Tree Seeds, &c. 

April 7—w&mlt. 











LBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Nos. 6GR and 64 State Street 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


EMERY BROTHERS, 


PROPRIETORS. 

The proprietors have recently removed into their new 
and spacious Wart Rooms, (live doors west of their 
oid stand,) where they have the largest and best facilities 
to be found in the State of New-York, for carrring on 
the Agricultural Machinery, Implement, and Field and 
Garden Seed business in all] its branches, and respectfully 
solicit the attention of the Farming Public and Dealers 
who are desirous of selecting and purchasing anything in 
their line, to their assortment. Their stock consists of 

HORSE POWERS, suited to ail purposes for which 
they are ever used. 

THRESHERS adapted for all kinds and conditions of 
grain, and with or without Separators or Cleaners. 

CLOVER MILLS for grating clover seed, with and 
without cleaners, 

SAWING MILLS for farm, lumbering and mechanical 

urposes, 

DOG POWERS for driving churns, grindstones, corn- 
shellers, &c. 

MOWING MACHINES of the most approved kinds in 
use, and for which they have the agency of the Buck-Eyer, 
HALLENBECK’s, Manny’s with Wood’s Improvement, and 
ALLEN’S—also Kercouum’s and other kinds to order. 

Their PLOW DEPARTMENT comprises all the varie- 
ties and sizes required in thia section of country. of Plows, 
Horse-Hoes, Cultivators for one and two horses, Harrows, 
(several kinds which are adapted for all varieties of soil 
and culture)—all of which are made of the beat materials, 
and finished in the highest style of workmanship, and 
warranted to give satisfaction to the purchasers. 

The foregoing, together with the largest and best as- 
sortment of all kinds of Farming Implements, Field and 
Garden Seede to be found in this city, are offered on the 
most reasonable terms. 

For Prices. Descriptions, Terms of Sale, &c.. &c., see 
their ILLUMINATED CATALOGUE, just published, 
which is furnished gratis on receipt of a three-cent stamp 
to prepay postage. EMERY BROTHERS, 

Nos. 62 & 64 State-st, Albany, N. Y. 

Five doors west of their old stand. Mayl—w&mlt 








We tee wee ALBANY SEEDLING 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—100,000 for sale— 
price $1.50 per 100—$7.50 per 1000—by 

Cc. L. TWING, 


Mar3—wi7t* Lansingburg, N. Y. 
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